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PREi'ACE. 


The following pej^es contain a very short account of tlio 
life of the late Br. MalienJra Eal Sircar and also the notices, 
as far as we could collect, that ajipeared in the En^disli 
and Reii^ali papers alter his death. BosldLS these, they contain 
the remarks ot the AV/.s und Kki/i/cI on the Birthday Anniversary 
of Dr. Sircar, which' was pertorined on his enterinj^ the7lst 
year of his life. > 


J The pul>lis|(ier has in contemidation to write a full biojfraphy of 
jhe late doctor, and so he has been colleetinir I'acts and anecdotes 
h conloection therewuh. Any information Irotn any body who 
fnew the doctor intimately will be thankfully received. 


>, The' Inte doctor never wrote anythino' i,, Jicnijali but a 
' y mwtbs before his death he composed eiolit Bengali sonos 
vlucht bfonj uiiiqi,,, i„ i,ji. included in 

bis b^. 


po>lcniiiU 
Aj^ril 1, 1905. 




V 

THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, AND THE IN- 
AUGURATION OE.THE LECTURE HALL, OF 
THE INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
CULT! VATION OF SCIENCE. 

The 7th Antiual Meetini^ of the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science was hold at the Asso- 
ciation Rooms on Wednesday the 12th March 18S4 
at 4 p. M., His Honor the Lioutenant-( Governor, 
President, iii’flie chair. 

Besides a lari^e number (upward?^ of seven hundred) 
of European and Native i^entlemen, who are not 
members, there were present the following members 
of the Association : — 

Rev. Father E. Lafont, S.J., C.I.E. 

Hon’hle Krisiodas Pal, (hI.E. 

Raja Hareiidra Krishna Rahadiir. 

Nawah Meer Alaliomed Ali 
Kasi Nath Biswas 

„ Raj Krishna Mookcrj(3e, M.A., B.Ij. 

„ Issur Chandra Alitlcr 
„ Jadu Lai Mullick 
•O. C. Dutt Esq. 

Babu Docowry Gliosh, L.M.S. 

* ,, Gan^adhar Cluy;terjec* 

„ Dina Bandhn Mookerjeo 
„ Bejoy Kisson Mooke^jee 
,, Rajender Dull 

Prasanna Knniar Sarbadhikari 
„ Tarini Charan Ghosh 
K u m a r R a t n e s r *M4d i a 
Nawah AUdnl Latcet,^ihan Bahadur, C.I.E. 

A. M. Bose EIsq., M.A., BarriKier-ai-Law. 

Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee 
„ Durga Charan Law 

„ Jadu Nath Mookerjee (Ild. Master, Sanskrit Coll.) 



Bubu Jadu Nath Mookerjee (Medical Practitioner) 

,j Tara Prasad Cliatterjee 
„ Brindabaii Chandra Chatterjee 
,y Amrita Lai Sircar 
,y Sharabhu Chandra Mookerjee 
„ Kara Nath Roy, L.M.S. 

„ Shyama Charan Kumar 
„ Nobin Chandra Kumar 
„ Chandra Nath Bose, M.At, B.L. , 

Dr. Gurudas Banerjee, D.L. 

Babu Radhika Prasad Mookerjee 
„ Safat Chandra Ghosh 
„ Parbutty ('haran Roy 
Rai Prasanna Kumar Banerjee, Bahadur 
Babu Nilmani Mookerjee, M.A., B.L. 

„ Nrisiuha Charan Mookerjee, M.A., B.L. 

„ Rajkrishna Mitra 
„ Rajendra Nath Mitra 
„ Radhika Ppsad Mookerjee 
„ Tara Prasanna Roy, F.C.S., F.I.C, 

Rai Kanai Lai Dey Bahadur, F.C.S., &c. 

Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, M.D., C.I.E., Hon^. Secy. 


The Honorary Secretary laid qii the table the Keport 
of the Committee of Management, and the accounts 
drawn up by them, for the past year. t 

The following resolutions were then unanimously 
carried : 

(I) Proposed by Babu Prasanna Kumar Sarbadhikari 
Seconded by Rabu Bocowry Ghosh 
that the Report of the Committee be approved and that the 
accounts be passed. 


|ll) Proposed by Babu Kasi Nath fiiswas 
Seconded by Kumar Rameswar Malia 
that the following gentlemen ^be elected office-bearers for t 


current y^r •”* . . 

Thellon’ble A. Rivers ^ornpson, C.S.I, I 
C.I.E., &c., &e., Lt. Governo* of IJeugal. J ' 

to. Father E. Lalbnt, S.J., CJ-E., &c. | 

The Hon ble Ramesh Chundra Mitra ^ 

Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, M.D., C.I.E., Eowj. Seep 
Babu Khetra Mohan Bose, B.A., Uony, AssL Secy, 

Rai Shyama Charan Doy^ Bahadur, llony, Auditor, 
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(III) Proposed by Babu Bejoy Kissen MookerjeQ 
Seconded by Nawab Mir Mahomed AH 
that the following g^entlemeii be elected members of the Committee 
of Management for the current year : — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Cuch Behar 
H. H. Maharaja ^f Durbhanga 

Maharaja Sir Joteendra Mohan Tagore Br., K.C.S.T.j &c, 

Maharaja Narendra Krishna Bahaoiir 

Babu Joy kissen Mookerjee 

llaja Harendra Krishna Bahadur 

Babu Dvvijendra Nath Tagore 

Kai Kanai Lai Dey Bahadur, F.(hS. 

Babu Tssur Chaiider Mitter 
„ Nilmani Mitter 

Hon’ble Kristodas Pal, Rai Bahadur, (M.E. 

Nawab Abdool Latecf Khan, Khan Bahadur, C.T.E. 

Raja Rajcmdra Mulllck Bahadur 

Pandit Mahesh (Hiandra Nyayaratna, C.I.E. 

Babu Raj Krisna Mookerjee, M.A,, B.L. 

„ Rajendra Dutt ♦ 

„ Jadu Lai Mullick 
A. M. Bose Esq.) M.A., B.L. 

Dr. Guriidas Baiierjee, T).L., fee. 

Babu Ramsankar Sen 
„ Ganesh Chunder Chiinder 
„ Cally Kissen Tagore 
„ Sarnbhu Chandra Mookerjee 
„ Tara Prasanna Roy, F.C.S., F.I.C. 

„ Sureiidra Nath Banerjee , 

„ Rajkumar Sarbadhikari, B.L. 

„ Kali Prasanna’ Gl»sh 
0. C. Dutt, E.sq. 

Babu Mahesh Chandra Chaudhuri 
^ ,, Nilmani Kumar 
„ Peary Mohan Mookerjee, M.A., B.L. 

Raja Puma Chandra Singh Bahadur 
Kumar Indra Chundra Singh Bahadur 
Babu Chundra Nath Bose, M.A., B.L. 

Jadu Nath Mookerjee (Sanskrit College^ 

Dr. Mahendra I^fil Sircar, M.D., C.I.E., Ex. Officw 
Babu Khetra Mohan Bose, B.A., Ex. Officio 

• t 

the conclusion of the meeting His Excellency ^ho " 
Viceroy arrived. The Honorary Secretary, by order of 
the President, read before His Excellency the Keport 
of the Association for the past year ais follows ; 
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Report for the year 1883. 

1. The Committee of Management have the honor 

to submit the following report for the year 1883, show- 
ing the progress which the Association made during 
that period. • 

2. The number of lectures deli veiled during the year 
was ninety-five, j^n Introductory Lecture on the 
study of physical science and on the place of mathema- 
tics in physical research, by Dr. Sircar.’ 

Twenty-eight lectures by Rev. Father E. Lafont, 
viz., 12 on general physics, 6 on acoustics, and 10 on 
geometrical optics. 

Thirty-eight lectures by Babu Tara Prasanna Roy, 
on chemistry including practical demonstrations. 

Twenty-five lectures by Dr. Sircar, viz., 6 on fric- 
tional electricity, 3 on magnetism, and 1^ on dynamic 
electricity. • 

Three by Rev. Father A. de Peneranda on astro v. 
nomy, who could not complete his course, in consequence 
of having been obliged to leave Calcutta. 

3. The subjects of the lectures were ; — 

In general physics : The modern views about the 
constitution of matter ; the general properties of matter; 
the laws of gravity ; the balance and the laws of falling 
bodies ; the pendulum and central forces ; properties 
of liquids ; consequences of Archimedes' principle ; 
equilibrium of liquids ; the barometer ; the use and 
construction of m^allicf barometers ; the physical pro- 
perties of air ; the various kinds of pumps. 

In acoustics : The qualities of sound ; the laws of 
vibrating strings ; the wind instruments ; the sinking 
and sensitive flames ; the vibrations of rods and plates. 

In geometrical optics : Laws regulating the intensity 
of light, ^d photometry ; Jaws of reflection oj light 
from plane and curved surfaces ; laws of refraction ; 
dispersion and spectrum analysis J tli» method of spec- 
troscopy and its applications ; the study of the sun- 
•spets by means of the spectroscope; on lenses ^nd 
their effects ; optical instruments. 

In chemistry : chemical |brce ; hydrogen ; oxygen ; 
nitrogeij and atmospheric air ; compounds of hydrogen 
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and oxygen ; composition and properties of water ; 
hydrogen peroxide ; compounds of nitrogen and 
oxygen ; ammonia and chlorine ; chlorine ; hydro- 
chloric acid and the compounds of chlorine with oxy- 
gen ; bromine and hydrobromic acid ; iodine and its 
compounds ; carbcvn ; compounds of carbon with oxy- 
gen ; compounds of carbon with hydrogen and coal 
gas : sulphur ; and hydrogen sulphides ; oxides and 
oxy acids of sulphur ; sulphuric acid and the remaining 
oxyacids of sulphur ; selenium and tellurium ; phos- 
phorus. • 

In demmstrations : The students were 

instructed in the testing of the following substances : — 
carbon dioxide ; nitrous oxide ; nikic oxide ; sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen ; potassium ; sodium ; ammonia ; magne- 
sium ; bariuA ; strontium ; calcium ; iron ; manganese ; 
nickel ; cobalt ; aluminum ; zinc ; chromium; mercury; 
ijopper ; bismuth ; cadminum; zina; antimony ; arsenic; 
lead ; silver ; carbonates ; nitrites and nitrates ; chlo- 
rides ; chlorates ; sulphates, sulphides and sulphites; 
borates ; bromides ; iodides ; ortho-, meta- and pyro- 
phosphates ; citrates, ^tartarates ; oxalates ; acetates. 

In 'fnctional electricity : The funcfamental pheno- 
mena of frictional electricity ; induction, insulation 
and conduction of st^ftic electricity ; distribution of 
electricity ; . power of points ; eleotric machines ; the 
elect’rophorus and the Leyden jar. 

In magnetism : Fundamental phienomena of mag- 
netism ; laws of magnetic action and terrestrial magne- 
Tisrn. 

In' dynamic electrioity : The discovery, chemical 
origin and first fruits of dynamic electricity ; voltaic 
batteries ; action of voltaic Electricity on the magnet ; 
the current nature of voltai^ electricity ; actjon of the 
magnet \ipoii the electric current ; action of electric 
currents upqp each other ; i^rnpere^s theory of magne- 
tism ; electro-magnetic rotations ; magnetism by 
dynapiic electricity ; laws of electro-magnetism ; mag- ^ 
neto-electric and volta-electric induction ; Arago's rota- 
tions and Faraday's explication of them ; Ruhmkorffs 
coil or the iuductorium ; electric discharges in^vacua, 
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low and high, as illustrated in Geissler s and Crookes’s 
tubes. 

In astronomij : The Earth our moving observatory ; 
the two chief motions of the Earth and their conse- 
quences. 

4. The following table shows the number of lectures 
delivered by each lecturer during each year from 1878 
to 1883 :~ 

r 

Fatlier Lifoiit Father Poiieraiida Dr. Sircar Bal>n T. Iloy Total. 

1878 19 , 0 24 25' 

1H79 0 0 31 41 72 

1880 20 0 30 49 Ill 

1881 24 0 19 32 75 

1882 21 0 24 28 73 

1883 28 3 20 38 95 

118 9 154 213 494 

5. The lectures iire attended by students of the 
Calcutta Colleges, M timbers of the Association, and 
by the general public, among whom there is often a 
small sprinkling of Europeans. The number of the 
audience varies from 40 to 60. 

6. Tlie Laboratory has been enriched by the addi- 
tion of several n^w and improved scientific instruments 
and apparatus to illustrate the laws and phenomena of 
astronomy, heat, electricity and acoustics ; and also 
several retorts, chcunicals, test tubes, &c. The most 
noteworthy instruments are the following : Apparatus 
to show the changes (d seasons, the eclipses, and the 
progression and retrogression of planets an imivei’sal 
sun-dial ; Mauperin’s indicator ; terrestrial and celestial , 
globes according to Ptolemaic* and Copernican ‘sys- 
tems ; Pouillet’s apparatus for tension of vapours ; 
actinometer of Crova ; calorimeter to measure the latent 
heat of steam ; quadrant electrometer of Sir W . 
Thomson ; thermo-electrometer of Reiss ; micrcT-tasime- 
ter of Edison ; a singing condensor*- fi^n electric clock. 

7. Ror the Library, were purchased Nature and the 
Scientific American, as usual. The Geological and 
Meteorological departments of the Government of India 
favor the Association with their publications ; and the 
Government of Bombay wJlh most of theirs. It is to be 
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hoped that the Government of India in all its depart- 
ments and that all the local Governments will favor 
the Association with all their scientific publications. 

8. The receipts of the Association during the past 
year were as follows : — 

Es. 

From Subscrip tiojis 838 

„ Donations 1,044 

,, Interest from invested funds 2,696 


„ Kent from road-side shops 

• 

•• 

588 

Making a total of 



5,16G 

• 

9. The Expenditure of the year Wii 

IS 



• 

E.S. 

As. 

Ps. 

Lecture charges and charges general 

250 

() 

0 

Establishment 

984 

9 

6 

Taxes and rates 

270 

0 

0 

Scholarships ... 

• 150 

0 

0 

Furnitures 

6 

8 

0 

Tools and implements ... 

, 0 

14 

0 

Library account 

45 

8 

0 

Commission to the Bank of Bengal 

6 

11 

10 

Building repairs 

162 

0 

0 

Scientific Instruments ... ..! 

2,249 

13 

4 

Making a total of Es. ... * . . . • 

4,126 

6 

8 

Showing a saving of Ks. 

938 

9 

4 


To. The foundation Stone of the Lecture Hall haviif^ 
been laid by your Excellency in March 1882, the* 
Committee of Management had hoped to complete the 
Hall towards the end of that year in view* to having 
it inaugurated on your Excellency’s return from Simla. 
Considerable difilteultles were however experienced in 
fixing upon a suitable plan for the proposed build- 
ing. After a great deal of discussion, two designs w^re* 
drawn out, (one^ in the Indian style,) and submitted 
for the approval of His Hoppr the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who was so kiijd as to refer them to Colonel Trevor 
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and Mr. Martin for their opinion. Mr. Martin pointed 
out what he considered to be certain defects in both tlie 
designs and offered to prepare a fresh one to make the 
building architectural : but as the A'ssociation could 
ill-aflFord to clear the frontage of the site towards the 
Bow- Bazar Road, so as to let the •Hall be seen from 
the road, by pulling down the range of shops which 
give, it a handsome income, the Committee of Manage- 
ment accepted Colonel Trev^^)r’s suggestion of adopting 
the native design, instead of incurring much expense in 
giving the building the character and finish suggested 
by Mr. Martin. Steps have however been taken to 
remove some of the defects in the design pointed out 
by Mr. Martin. 

The contract deed for the construction of the hall 
was not, for reasons stated above, duly executed till 
July of last year. •The walls of the building were 
pushed up to the level of the beams by the end of the*, 
year. The progress that has since been made in the 
building must Be acknowledged to be satisfactory, 
reflecting great credit upon the contractor. As will be 
seen from the following List, the sum of Rs. 30,700 
has been subscribed in aid of the Building Fund of 
the Association, out of which the sum of Rs. 12,250 
was realized up to 31st December 1883. 

• Rs. 

H. E. the Most Honorable the Viceroy and Governor General 1000 


H. H. the Gaekwar of Barodt^ • 1000 

H. H. the Maharaja of llenares 500 

H. H. the Maharaja of Ouch Behar 1T)00^ 

H. H. the Maharaja of Durbhanga 5000 

M«.haraja Kamala Krishna * ■ 1000 

Raja Kumud Narayan Bhnp (Bijni) 6000 

ilaja Saurendra Mohan Tagore, Mus^Doc., O.I.E., <fec., &c. 1000 

Kumar Indra Cliandi’a Singh Bahadur of Paikpaiu 6000 

Kumar Sara^Chandra Singh Bahac^ur 2000 

Babu Gaily Kissen Tagore 5000 

„ Jogendra Nath ]^y (Narail) 1000 

„ Piyari Mohan Roy 1000 

„ Raj ICumar Sarbadhikari 500 

• „• Prasanna Kumar Banerjee * 100 

„ Ramaksay Chatterjee 100 

Hr. Mahendra Lai Sircar 500 

Total Rs. 30,700 
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Now that the Lecture Hall has been comDleted, the 
Committee have every hope that the gentlemen who 
so kindly promised princel}" sumi^ towards its erection 
will lose no time in paying the donations, still due from 
them, and thus enable them to leave the funded capital 
of the Institution untouched. The Committee have to 
deplore the loss by death of one donor, the Raja Kumud 
Narayan^hup of Bijni, who had subscribed Rs. 5,000 ; 
but they feel confid^int that the lieirs of the late Raja, 
in justice to the memory of the lamented deceased, 
will fulfil his obligations. 

11. On the IJlst December 188:1, the Association had 
in the custody of the Bank of Bengal, Government 
Promissory notes to tlie amount of Rs. 67,400, a floating 
balance of .Rs. 15,069-12-10 and a cash balance in 
the office of *Rs. 51-4-9, amounting to a totaj of 
Rs. 82,521-1-7. 

♦On the 31st December 1882, the “Association had in 
the custody of the Bank of Bengal, Government Promi- 
ssory notes as above Rs. 67,400,* floating balance Rs. 
16,4*10-4-3 and a cash l^alance in the office Rs. 56-0-3, 
amounting in all to Rs. 83,866-4-6. 

12. The total receipts of the Association from different 
sources, from August 1876, Avhen the institution was 
opened, up to 31st December 1883, are shown below : 


- 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Donations 

•... 4,09,228 

4 

0 

^bsfjriptions ... 

... ]0,954 

0* 

0 

Rents 

4,144 

13 

0 

[nterCst ... 

... 23,548 

10 

8’ 

Prize 

860 



Premium ... ^ 

1,063 

8 

0 

S^ew building fund ... . 

... 12,250 

. 0 

0 

Total • * 

... 1,62,049 

3 

8 
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The total^expenditure was^ — 

Rs. A^. P. 

Purchase of Scientific Instruments 23,285 15 1 

Library ... ... ... 996 7 0 

Lecture & general charges ... 3,016 8 0 

Scholarships and Prizes ... *... 3,078 2 0 

Establishment ... ... ... 7,190 It 6 

Rents ... ^... • ...» 2,130 • 2 9 

Purchase of premises 

No. 210 JSovv- Bazar ... ...31,111 4 0 

Construction of new Lecture Hall 5,500 0 0 

Eurniture ... ... 1,728 0 3 


’ Total 78,037 5 7 

1*3. An inventory has been taken* with the aid 
cheerfully rendered by my esteemed colleague, Babii 
Khetter Mohan Bose, of all the S(jientific instrumee‘ts 
and chemicals purchased to the end of the year 1883 
and the total expenditure incurred was as follows : — 

e Rs. As.* P 

Instruments for the 


Physical laboratory ... 
Chemical laboratory 
Chemicals ... 

Chemical apparatus . . . 
Tools and implements 


... 20,339 0 ; 

329 9 

... 2,386 0 1 

231 4 : 


Making a total of Rs. 


23,285 


vv-rvvv*. w ■. ^ ^ ^ 

of which Rs. 6,110-0-6 are shown against the generi 
fund and Rs. 17,175-14-7 against Babu Gaily Kisse 


Tagore's Fund. 

Among the instruments presented, the most not( 
worthy is the 7-inch Equatorial by Merz with stand b 
Browning, purchased for the ^Association by the lat| 
lamented Kumar Kanti Chandra Sing Bahadur 
Paikpara. • 

A balance has been taken of all the instruments ai 


chemicals in hand on the 31st December last. 


appears that in the Phynical laboratory instruments 
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the value of Rs. 390-0-0 were received broken and 
damaged in transit from Europe, and instruments of 
the value of Rs. 103-7-0 were broken during experi- 
ments in lectures. ^ 

In the chemical laboratory apparatus worth Rs. 168 
were broken in transit^ and apparatus worth Rs. 169-12-8 
were broken during experiments in lectures. . 

Out of the total apiount of chemicals purchased 
from Europe, Rs* 66-9-7 wortji of chemicals were used 
up in experiments. 

Thus the total charge on account of 'damages of 
instruments and ex[>enditure of chemicals during the 
'y)eriod the Association has been wofking amounts to 
|Rs. 897-13-3. 

14. The thanks of the Association are due to those 
members who ^^ere so kind as to continue their month- 
ly subscriptions and particularly to ^he Maharaja Sir 
jJ<iteeudra Molum Tagore, Bahaduv, K.C.S.I. ; Babu 
Joykissen Mookerjee ; Babu Gaily Kissen Tagore ; 
Pundit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar ; Babu Radhika 
iPrasanna Mookerjee ; Babu Raj Krishna Mookerjee ; 

I Babu Kali Charan Glfosh, and the heirs of the late 
Maharaja Ramanath Tagore. 

j 15. Rai Shyama Charan Dey, Bahadur, has been so 
kind as to audit the accounts of the Association for the 
past year. The thanks of' the Asso^ation are due to 
him for the care and trouble he has taken over them. 

16. In conclusion the thanks th^ Association are 
lue k) the lecturers who have been kind enough to 
levote so much of their time and energy in the midst 
3f arduous professional, duties to the preparation aild^ 
delivery of lectures throughout the past year. 

My Lord, — the Report, w^iich by order of His Honor 
he Lieutenant-Governor, mir President, I have just 
ead, is, in one senses ^ a report of a Scientific Insti- 
ution, contaftiing no record of discoveries of new truths 
epresenting fresh conquests in the domain of nature, 
nworthy to be read before Your Excellency and before * 
bis august assembly. But, my Lord, as a faithful, though 
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institution struggling for existence in the midst of in- 
superable difficulties, that report, is not undeserving of 
Your Excellency’s attention, aye, my Lord, I venture 
to go the length ^of saying that the Institution has 
every right to claim the attention of one who is at this 
moment ruling the destinies of tw 9 hundred and fifty 
millions of human beings in a land, the most classic of 
all lands in the world, a land from which in olden times, 
light, intellectual and mora^, irradiated into other lands. 

My Lord, it is not out of partiality, but as the result 
of sober sciemtific calculatkin of the forces, material 
and moral, that are governing the destinies of nations, 
that I am becoming more and more convinced of the 
necessity and importance * of this Institution. And 
strange as it may appear, the International Exhibition, 
•which Your Excellency has consigned wer to Time 
that is never to reappear, has more than any other 
impressed me with tpat necessity and importance. Th^ 
Exhibition, my Lord, has been pregnant with lessons 
which, 1 hope, will not be lost upon my countrymen. 
I feel proud of the praise, as justly deserved, which 
both His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and Your 
Excellency so eloquently and enthusiastically passe^ 
upon the fudian Court. * But my Lord, I cannot shut 
my eyes to a fact which has filled me with sorrow. The 
Indian Court was, ^n deed, well filled, with richness and 
beauty and variety, but with products, be it noted, not of 
Science but pf Art. of {y.*t whkh does not require science 
for its development and perfection. All art is not based 
on science, though there must be a scientific principler 
gunning through the processes of^very art. Haphazard 
trials continually repeated will enable intelligent people 
to develope some art eveiv to perfection without dis- 
covering the scientific principle underlying its methods. 
Such art#, as a general rul5, have the danger of being 
the monopoly of those who are initiated in its mysteries, 
and th^efore of suffering extinction from exclusiveness, 
lias been and is being the case with sbme aits 
peculiar to India. 

There are arts which are based upon science, whose 
existence is only possible litecause of the pre-existenccj 
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of the sciences on which they are based. The range 
of these arts is much wdder than of those we have 
spoken of before. They affect the interests not of 
nations alone, but* of the whole Avorld. They help in 
the development of other arts. In the present day 
the difference between one nation and another in the 
scale of civilization depends upon the amount of cultiva- 
tion of these arts or r^^ther of the sciences on which they 
are founded. Tliq backwardness of our country, indeed 
of Asia generally, notwithstanding the existence of arts 
as yet inimitable, is accounted for by the* want of culti- 
vatioti of these arts and sciences. And this backward- 
ness will continue so long as the cause on which it 
depends is not removed, so long, in fact, as the physical 
sciences are not cultivated with the zeal and ardour 
and patience^and perseverance which can make them 
part and pi^rcel of the intellectual life of our community, 
just as they are in Europe and Ainerica. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-fTOvernor, in addressing 
Your Excellency at the closing ceremony of the 
Exhibition, very justly said, in reference to the con- 
trast between European and native art there exhibited, 
and if a native artizan or mechanist has stood aghast 
at the marvels wrought by the mechanical appliances 
of Europe, constructed for the relief and diminution of 
manual labor, or gazed in astouishment upon the 
stupendous powers which steam and electricity have 
been brought to exercise oven i;i th^ commoner uses of 
human needs and requirements, and if these sights now 
Only excite wonderment when contrasted with the 
simpler but often irigeyious appliances of his own handi- 
craft, we can trust to the growing forces of the wider 
education in all its branches which Your Lordship’s 
administiiation will have promoted for the diffusion of* 
that special knowledgjj, which shall appropriate the 
lessons which th§ Exhibition has taught for the benefit 
and advancement of I^dia.” , 

My Lord, it is precisely with a view to diffuse ftfid, 
advance among my countrymen the special hiowledge^ 
here spoken of by His Honor, in order to enable my 
country to shake oS its btfckwardn^s and once more 
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to take a part in the intellectual history of the world, 
that I have, with the aid material and moral of the 
wealthy and the enlightened chiefly of Bengal, founded 
the Science Association in Calcutta, ' as yet the only 
Institution of its kind in all India, indeed in all Asia. 
Towards its foundation and its maintenance 1 have 
devoted the best energies of the best portion of my 
life, and as long as it will please the Aliiii^dity to spare 
me in this world, I shall not be wanting in my devotion 
to its welfare. But the devotion and services of a 
single individual fire not all that is wanted. Indeed, 
it is to secure the devotion and services of my country- 
men at large, of the younger and future generations, 
that I have been striving so hard, as^ without them the 
Institution can never be permanent, indeed, will be 
nothing. * 

It may look ungrat^^ful, but I cannot do my duty to 
my country, unless I .here iterate and re-iterate, with 
all the emphasis in my powder, what I have so often 
said, that the Science Association has not met with 
the sympathy and support of the natives of India which 
its importance as the most potent regenerating institu- 
tion deserves. I am sorry to notice that there w^as 
more zeal and enthusiasm for its establishment than 
there is for its maintenance and its permanency. This 
is partly due to the evaporating character of my coun- 
trymen’s zeal and enthusiasm in aJl matters which do 
not bring immediate benefit 5r wliieh do not address 
the senses, and partly to the almost universal miscoH- 
ception of the true scope and objects of the Institution, 
and of the means by which they can be carried o»t. 
Strange to say, that not a few of my countrymen had 
expected that immediately affibr its establishment the 
Science Association will give birth to discoverers in 
science and inventors in arts. To these the S6ience 
Association, having failed to do s«, has proved a <Us- 
appointiaent. Where such profound ignorance prevails, 
argument must be and has been unavailing. 

it is true, my Lord, the Royal Institution in London, 
on the model of which this association has been found- 
ed, began to bear noble fruiA almost from the date of 
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its birth. There within its walls Thomas Y ouug unfold- 
ed the true laws which govern tlie genesis, and behaviour 
of light, hitherto shrouded in the utmost darkness. 
There Huniplirey Davy showed what giant sTtrength 
there was in the arms of the infant science of voltaic 
electricity, then jjiist born, by wliich the most refractory 
compounds were reduced into tlieir ultimate elements, 
and how from the simple clapping of the hands crf‘ the 
infant giant Tiglit broke forth surpassing all the artificial ^ 
lights man could produce, and rivalling even the noon- 
tide splendor of the god of day himself. * There Michael 
g Faraday, the news-boy, by slieer dint of perseverance 
and steady devotion, made discoveries in electricity, 
magnetism and light, wliich ^re still marvels in the 
scierttific world, wlii(‘li have led to other marvellous 
discoveries^ wliich liave more than any others revealed 
the tie of unity that runs through the length and 
• breadth and depth of the Universe and its mighty 
forces and energies. 

It is, tlierefore, f must confess, not unnatural to 
entertain similar ^ expectation^ of this Institution. 
But, my Lord, my countrymen sliould not forget the 
difference, of conditions of Europe and India. In 
T^urope we have the momentum of intellectual energy 
accumulating with accelerating foi’ce for centuries. 
Whereas, Iiere in India we iiad the dissipation and 
paralyzation of inteUectual energies for a longer period. 

1 ii Europe everything iS in a ripe s^ate for fficsh advance. 
hi India every thing has to be begun from the* very 
liegiiiiiing. The first object, therefore, iny Lord,#of 
tfiis Institution, is ri) create a taste foi* science by, the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge. ‘This object it is now 
endeavouring to fulfil. ^The other object, the advance- 
ment of science, can only follow when the Institution 
has men paying their 'undivided attenfiou, litdli-ally 
devoting, theiiP lives, to the pursuit of particulai^ 
branches of Scien#e. This is only possible, when 
these men are relieved of their other duties and c§,re%. 

It must therefore be evident, my Lord, that the 
Association cannot car^ on Its work for ever with 
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honorary lecturers. Professorships must be founded, 
or it will fail to fulfil the object for which it has been 
founded. The money required for the endowment of 
each ffrofessorship need not, I think, be a very large 
sum. I believe the modest sum of a lac of rupees 
would, for the present, be enough foi* one such endow- 
ment. There ougiit at least to be two professorships, 
and ’it will be a great honor to tjie Institution and to 
the whole country if we aj^e permitted To connect the 
first Professorship with the name of your Lordship, a 
name, which fT)r*many and varied reasons, is dear to all 
my countrymen. 

I hold in my hand a telegi*am from H. H. Sivajee 
Rao Holkar, the First Prince of Indore, intimating that 
His Highness contributes Ks. 1000 in aid of the 
Association. His Highness has not mentioned any 
specific object for whicli he gives this princely sum, 
but I have no doubt when he hears that we are anxious< 
to endow a Professorshij) and intend to connect it with 
Your Excellency’s name he will be glad to permit 
me to devote it towards that object. This then we 
may confidently look upon as tlio ^first subscription in 
aid of the endowment of a Professorship. Is it too 
much to expect that we may have other subscriptions 
to make up the Lac of rupees so that before the year 
expires we may announce a permanent professorship 
has become an accomplished fact ? There are in Bengal, 
several wealthy and enlightenetl men who can, if they but 
wilhit, each found a professorship. There are hundrotls 
'vriio can easily pay a thousand rupees each, and there/ 
atie thousands who can as easily pay a hundred rupees 
each, and there are hundreds of thousands who can 
pay a rupee each, and, as the Exhibition has shown, . 
there are millions wlio can pay, without feeling 
th^loss, fSur annas each. Now if all India Were to 
• awake to the importance of this Ae^ciation^ and each 
individu^ were to contribute according to his means 
for^e furtherance of its objects, we shall not only 
have one professorship, but we shall have several, and 
we shall not have to be hourly solicitous of thjp totter- 
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iiig condition of the old building which still holds our 
valuable scientific instruments and apparatus, for rny 
Lord, from want of funds we have not yet been ab.V i*. 
commence the building for the Laboratory and 
Observatory. I enrnestly hope that the fact of your 
Lordshi[> condescending to come down here in the 
midst of your most arduous duties in order to declare 
this Hall open for scientific lectures available to all, 
will awaken niy countrymcAto the importance 1 speak 
of, and bear tiie desired fruit. 

^His Honor the Lieutknant-Ciov^rnor said ; — My 
Lord, — As the President of th^ Indian Association fur 
the Cultivation of Science, F have the honor to present 
your Excellency with a co]>yH)f its last annual report, 
reviewing in some detail its work and labours, giving 
what ap})ears to me to be a generally ratisfactory account 
**oti its financial* position, and showing the etforts and 
advance which the Association has made in the systema- 
tic prosecution of scientific studies in Calcutta. In 
addressing your Lord^hij) on the present occasion, 1 
think we may congratulate ourselves that wc need no 
longer approach your Excellency as apj)licants for 
fiivours to insure the stability of a new institution, as 
If its position was insecure or its ])rospecta uncertain. 
We know and can always feel assured of your Lord- 
ship’s personal interest ui the success of sucii an Asso- 
ciation, which has broken, so to j-;peaL, new and higher 
r^ound in the educational and intellectual advancement 
t the country ; and the sympathy you have alieady 
lowfi, and the support •Avhich your Lordship’s name' 
ill give to progress of the kind which this Association 
[HIS at, will always l>e a pfieasant memory to us, as I 
ave no doubt it has been hitherto a gratifi^tion to 
ourself/ We are here, however, to-(ky not to give 
[pression tojiopes or® fears or to speak of doubts and 
icertainties, but to aste your Excellency to hoftor us 
the performance of a very practical work in inaugu^ 
ting this large lecture-hall ^hich has been built on 
« "te wh^re your Lordship^laid the foundation-stone 
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of the institution about two years ago. The history 
of its rise and growth is given in the pages of the report, 
which is now before us ; and the ceremony of to-day, 
which under your Lordship’s auspices, will give a local 
habitation and name to the objects undertaken by this 
Association, will distinctly mark a new period in the 
great work of scientific teaching and research to whicli 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar has* devoted, and is still 
devoting, his life’s best erfergies. 

To those who can look back upon India as it was, say 
30 years ago (and there are many such here present), 
to those especially who can look back upon the educa- 
tional work here for Imy long period, it is a mere 
truism to repeat that we arc thinking or saying and 
doing things to-day which we never dreamt of in our 
philosophy of a quarter of a century ago. In its social, 
political and intellectual aspirations, what a distance 
there is between Iftdia as it was and India as it is ; ai.d ■ 
though we do not pretend that there is not a great 
overwhelming force of ignorance and superstition 
against which we have to contend and shall have to 
contend for many decades, it cannot fail to strike every 
mind that when appeals are made to your Lordship as 
to the country — as 1 appealed the other day — for the 
promotion ot those technical arts, which beautify,* 
soften, and charm 'existence, and that when appeals are 
made to-day for the advancement of the sterner and 
not less absorbing pult’suits of scientific study, we are 
standing upon much higher ground and are aiming a^ 
muck loftier ideals, I camadd nothing to the addres 
which Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar has to-day put fortl 
He would not be himself if he had not so forcibly mad 
it ; and when we see that ihe native mind with its kee 
acuteness, and the natwe character with its quie 
patient perseverance, represent the qualities which 
searcher in scientific mysteries Requires, ^there is mo 
than % hope that, if not in our«day, yet at a not dista 
tlay, the crowning of the edifice will be accomplished 

It is not for me tfi speak of the disinterested at 
devoted eflTorts of those^ gentlemen who, as lecture 
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and exponents of science, have laboured during the 
past year for the benefit of this institution ; but I can- 
not refrain from congratulating the learned Professor 
Father Lafont upon this further realisation of some of 
his hopes and contributions, because we must all con- 
cede to him the primary honor of being the originator 
and promoter of all scientific institutions in India, 
and I take it that it is a real and substantial fulfilment 
of his longings that we this •day see your Excellency’s 
presence in this assemblage to publicly declare the 
opening of this hall. 

H. E. the Viceroy .said : Mr. RiVers Thompson and 
( Jentlemen, It is now two yeats, almost to a day, since 
I had the gratification of laying the first stone of this 
building in ^^lioll we are now assembled. Its progress 
has been slower than was then ajiticipated, but we 
have at home an English proverU that it is ill-weeds 
which grow apace, and as the plant of this Association 
is, as we hope, one of the most valuable and most useful 
of our educational pli^nts which will grow in the future 
great trees, it is not ^unnatural that its development 
should be somewhat tardy ; but 1 think that now that 
the building is erected, and that the day has come when 
we are met here to open it, and that we see what a 
commodious structure it is, we may be well satisfied 
with the result of the exertions made for its erection. * 

In 1882, I stated at sofne length ,the* reasons which 
ledmie to feel a deep and very sincere interest in the 
progress of this Association. 1 need not repeat those 
argnmeuts to-day. interest in this Association, 
far from flagging during those two years, has increased 
with my increasing acquaintance with the wants of 
India, and I am surfe no one who listened to-day to the 
glowing hopes which were depicted in the* speech of 
Dr. Sircar, J)ut oiuU* feel that there lies * before this 
Institution a great and useful future. (Applause.) 

Our thanks are largely due to the subscribers wJbo * 
have come forward so readily t# provide thd funds for 
the erection of this hall 
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.From the list contained in the report, it would appeal 
that their names are not very numerous, but that only 
adds to the merit of those whose names are to be found 
there and to the gratitude which we ought to feel for the 
contributions which they have made. Now, gentlemen, 
it might perhaps be thought that ha^hng received some 
Ks. 30,000 wherewith to build this Hall, the friends of 
this Institution might rest contented for a while at 
least with that result and fnight cease to torment the 
public of Calcutta and of Bengal for furtlier contribu- 
tions ; but my experience of life shows me that that is 
never the case with, respect to any good work which is 
undertaken in this world, and that when •once a start is 
made, and the promoters have obtained sutficient 
support for their first object, they set f^rth at once 
with the energy of Dr. Sircar, and begin to iiia^e fresh 
appeals for new purposes. 

That is exactly what 1 expected and what I vonturei^* 
to .prophesy two years ago, for 1 then remarked that 
when this Hall was erected, tliere was ^mt another work 
to b^ done, and that was to eii(|ow profef?sorships for 
those who were to lecture in it. 

I know very well that you have for many years en- 
gaged the gratuitous services of most competent 
lecturers — of Father Lafont, of Father Peneranda, of 
Dr. Sircar himself, and of Babu Tara Prasanna Roy. 

men could be more competent to discharge those 
duties, and our most heart-felt thanks are due to them, 
but I remain now of the same opinion as I entertaftie^ 
in 1882 and I still think that it is an object of the 
highest importance that we shcKild have endowed *][)ro- 
fessorships established in connection with this Institu- 
tion, so that its utility and its services to the public 
may be l^sed upon ct seqgre and permanent footing 
(Applause). And yet more, that by means of these 
endowments we may be enabled nbt only tcwsecure good 
p|t)fe8seTs for instruction in this Hall, but to afford an 
• opportunity to scientific men to conduct those investi- 
^tions •vflhfch it is th^ ulbimate purpose of this society 
to promote. (Applause.) 
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Your admirable and devoted Secretary has said that 
it is your wish, when that fortunate day arrives for one 
of those professorships to he ei^tablished and endow - 
ed that my name should be connected with it. 1 can 
only say that 1 should deem it an honour if that shouh 
be the case, , and > most readily agree to the proposal 
which has been made At the same 

time I must sjay that it has placed me in a rather 
disa-^reeable position becailse 1 was going to say that 
I should be ready to contribute Ks. 1,00.0 toNvards the 
endowment fund (laughter), but how’ in the world can 
I now contribute, to the endowiiient ot the Ripon 
Professorshi}) ( laughter. ) • , i. 

Now 1 will just tell you a little secret. 1 wanted to^ 
(ret the credit of generosity, along with the hohor of 
having,inv name associated wuth this institution, and so 
I weiit to my friend. Dr. Sircar, and said, that I in- 
♦tended to offer a subscription of Ks. 1,000, but that 
he should propose that the professorship should be 
called by my name, so that my sense of inodesty might 
render it impossible jfor me to fulfil my intention, as I 
might thus escape with the offer of a contribution. 
Anyhow you will iuider.stand that this Ks. ] ,000 must 
now be devoted to the professorship (Latn/hfer). 

Now, gentlemen, I hope that the jiromoters of this 
institution will make it their aim* that this establisli- 
ment sliall become the ^loine and centre of scientific 
instruction and study in Bengal say the honje both 
/of instruction and for study, ^br if it is a great thing 
to teach people science, it is a still greater thing to 
tr^in men to gain iievT scientific truth for the world. •• 

Do not let us, the friends of this Institution, be 
satisfied with doing somefliing to en.able the people of 
India Jo make themselves, acquainted witl* the whole 
circle of the scieiife of the Western world. Let us 
labour thai they in^y produce and maintain men wli,o 
will devote them8elv^«to original scientific vftirk, and 
who, not content with learning j]L-il ia*»^tber8 taif 
teach, will strive by theprtw411^*wtlf )fi|i |i*g*^part new 
knowtei^o to the world^ jir, nt 
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his address, s}3oke of the Koyal Institution in England,- 
and he said, with a tone of sorrow, that .this Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science has not yet 
done any portion of the great work })erformed by that 
Institution. I can quite understand that one so zealous 
and earnest in the promotion of science ainl scientific 
study as Dr. Sircar, should#feel that deep regret, but 
he and we must not be impatient *in this> matter. We 
may not live to see the day when tliis Association is 
doing work siicli as that which is done in the Royal 
Institution in London, but if only we set our aims high 
and pursue them with sufficient patience our children, 
or at least out children’s cliildren may see the day wlieii 
this Association may* rival some of the foremost scienti- 
fic institutions of the Western world, f A^^plause.) It 
has been said that those who oi-iginally started this 
Institution have from time to time expressed their 
disappointment that* greater results have not been 
attained by it. Tliat disappoinfment <loes not seem to 
me to be reasonable. Steady progress is much better 
than a rapid rush whicli cannot < be maintained, but 
I would say to those persons — if you, are not satisfied 
with the progress made, come forward and help us to 
accomplish the greater progress which you desire, and 
do not stand by, and criticise and grumble because it 
has not been attainecl yet. ( Applduse.) I am not one 
of those who think that money citn do everything in this 
world * far from it bul; no Association, however high 
in its aim, can get on in this world of ours without 
funds, and those who think we are not advancing fast 
enough have only got to come and oil the wheels of 
our chariot with a few rupee^, and with Father Lafont 
as our coachman, and Dr. Sircar to look after the 
passenger!^, I have no doubt we shall drive as jrapidly 
as any of them would wish. ( App^aaise,) And surely, 
gentlemen, this is a work which well ''deseifyies that we 
should place it upon a secure an^ permanent foundation, 
*for what are the objects which this Association is estab- 
lished to promote ? Survey the vast field of science ; look 
•around, and see how in every direction our knowledge of 
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the material universe and of the wonderful forces by 
which its existence is maintained, is widening and 
deepening from day to day. This is an age in which 
God is revealing to man the inmost nature of His 
creation, and is bringing, within the reach of the young 
and of the busyyi secrets which in past times were 
liidden even from the most earnest researches of mature 
students. Knowledge so deep brouglit home so wond*er- 
fiilly to all of' us, it is rig^it and good that we should 
strive to acquire. J t is better still that, having acquired 
it ourselves, we should labour to import it to others, 
and to make them partakers of those treasures which 
have been freely offered for tlu) benefit of all. There 
are attractions in science of which we feel the mighty 
power, even when pur studies have been, like my own, 
imperfect aTid intenupied. 1 therefore yield to no 
man in iny recognition of the grandeur of the concep- 
tion which modern science is unfolding to us, but at 
the same time I feel, and 1 would beg you ever to 
remember, that when its widest generalisations have 
been reached, and its latest discoveries have been 
mastered, there wul still remain above and beyond 
them all those mysteiies of life which prove to us that 
the most perfect knowledge of the outward universe 
can never enable us -to solve the deepest problems of 
our nature, and that we must look elsewhere for th^tt 
help which is needejd to enable us to fulfil our work 
on earth to the glory of* Hmi> wbp is the Ruler not 
^ only of the world around us but of the hearts and 
spirits of men. f ' Loud and continued applause.) 

fHis Excellency concludid his speech by declaring the Hall to^jbe 
opened.] 




A SHORT ACCOUNT OF DR. SIRCAR’S LIFE. 


Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar wasr born on the 2nd 
November 1833, in Paikpara, .a village 18 miles 
west of Howrah. 

At the age of 5, he was brought by his mother 
with an infant brother of 6 months to the house of 
her brothers, Babus Iswar Chapdra Ghosh and Ma- 
hesh Chandra Ghosh, in Calcutta (Nebutola). He 
has never been awa;^ from that localty endeared 
by early associations. 

Shortly after arrival at Calcutta, his faiher died at 
Paikpara, when only 32 years old. .He had to be 
taken back to Paikpara* on the occasion of the sradh 
of his father. After a short stay dthere, his mother, 
now a widow, brought back her sons to her brothers* 
wh^re they remained (pr good. 

His mother survived her husband’s death about for 
4 years, and 4ied of cholera when she was about 32 
years of* age. It is remarkable that Mahendrti Lai, the 
first born of his pgr^nis, was born when his mottier was^ 
24 years of age, rather# unusual for a Hindu •female 
to bear her first child at that age. 

The rudiments of his ver^cular education was in 
a neighbouring paishala under a Gurumafwaj^^ and 
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shortly after, the rudiments of his English education 
under the late Babu Thakur Das Dey, to whom he 
remained attached to the last. 

His uncles not being in easy circumstances, the 
eldest, Babu Is war Chandra Ghosh, had to take em- 
ployment under the Government rof India as a travel- 
ling printer, and so had to Peave Calcutta to be under 
the orders ofr tjie Military Department. 

After about a year under Babu Thakur Das Dey, 
his youngest uncle, Babu Mahesh Chandra Ghosh, 
got him admitted in 'David Hares school, in which 
pupils were all free. About a year and half after 
his admission, Hare, died in June 1842. Owing to 
his illness after Harems death, he was absent for a long 
time from the school, and his name was struck off the 
roll. He was re-admitted by the kindness of the 
late Babu Uma Charan Mitter, *then headmaster of 
the school, whose memory he holds in the greatest 
reverence aixl gratitude to this day. 

He remained in Hare’s school till 1849, when he 
obtained a junior scholarship -^and was promoted to 
the Hindu College. He remained in this College till 
the beginning of 1854, where he became a favourite of 
rMr. Sutcliffe, Principal and Processor of Mathematics, 
and of Mr. Jones, Pro*fessor of Literature and Philo- 
sophy. He could have remained a year or two longer 
at the C6llege, which th^n became the Presidency 
College, enjoying his senior scholarship. But his 
ardour>for science had become so great, especially 
"‘'*after reading Mill’s Logic and other similar books, 
which, he saw, could only ^e understood after a prac- 
tical study of the Sciences, and there being no other 
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institution except the Calcutta Medical College where 
some of the most important sciences were practically 
taught, determined to leave the Presidency College to 
get admission into the Medical College. Mr. Sutcliffe 
insisted upon hi» staying at least another year ; 
bwt he thought this would be a loss of time and beg- 
ged Mr. Jones to pacify ^r. Sutcliffe who had be- 
come very angry on account of his obstinacy. At last 
he got, the necessary permission to join* the Medical 
College. 

After joining the Medical College he was married 
in 1855, in jjie month of Baisakh. His only son 

Amrita Lai was born in August i860. 

♦ 

• He had to remain 6 years in tbe Medical College 
from the session 1854-55 to 1859-60 when he passed 
the L. M. S. examination. At the Medical College he 
became a pet of all tke Professors, especialjy of Dr. 
Archer, Professor of Diseases of the Eye. It was in 
thiswise that h^ attracted the attention of Dr. Archer. 
When in his second year he had to take a relative 
( a young boy ) of his to the Out-cloor Dispensary for 
some eye disease. Dr. •Archer \yas in the habit of 
testing the knowledge of the students (5th year ) who 
use/l to attend his clini^ue, by asking them to answer 
rather difficult questions on the anatomy and physio- 
logy of the eye and on the^laws of light. It happened 
one day that none of the students could ^ answer a 
question that was pwt^to them about a particular point 
in the anatomy of the qye. Sircar, who was at a c^istance 
taking medicine from the compounder, answered th^^v 
question in a rather loud vpice. “ Who is that fellow 
asked Dr. Archer. His students, who knew Sircar, 
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told the Professor that he was a second year student 
of the College. second year student answering 
my questions — call him here.” Oh approaching him, 
Sircar was literally somothered with various questions 
about the eye, and the answers teing satisfactory, 
he was asked to attend his clinique every day, though 
the case for which he had been attending the Dispens- 
ary had become nearly well. 

At the request of the senior students and with the 
permission of the Professors and the Principal, he 
delivered a course ^of lectures on optics, in order to 
enable the students to better understand the mech- 
anism of the eye as an optical instrument. In this 
year he delivered a lecture at a meeting of the Bethune 
Society on the Adaptation of the Human Eye to 
Distance. 

His career in the Medical College was a brilliant 
one. He obtained medals, prizes and scholarships 
in Botany, Physiology, Medicine, Surgery, and Mid- 
wifery. He was sometimes ahead of some of his 
professors in information in their own specialities. He 
lost his gold medal in l^edicSl Jurisprudence for hav- 
ing stated in an answer to a question that the leth^ 
dose of arsenic was much larger than stated in books, 
^hat men are known who have accustomed themselves 
to taking it without injury dn doses of more than a 
drachm. ^This was looked.upon by the then Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence as a ^t;oss mistake, The 
professor evidently had not read, the most tecent medi- 

periodical on whose authority Sircar had irihde 
the statement. 

At the insistence of fer. Fayrer he went up to 
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ihe M. D. examination in 1863, and came out first, 
the other candidate, the late Dr. Juggobundoo Bose, 
being second. Dr. Sircar was the second M. D. of 
the University, the late Dr. Chunder Kumar Dey 
being the first. 

In this year the, Bengal Branch of the British 
Medical Association was • established through the 
exertions of the late Dr. Chukerbut^.. * At the in- 
augural meeting he made a speech denouncing homoeo- 
pathy. He was at first elected its * Secretary and, af- 
ter three years, one of its Vice-Rresidents. 

His speech^at the inaugural meeting of the Asso- 
ciation attracted the attention of thp late Babu Rajin- 
der Dutt, who thought he saw in him one who, if con- 
verted, would advance the cause of Homoeopathy. But * 
his arguments were of no avail. He did not deny 
the cures he effected, %ut attributed them to the strict 
regimen enjoined. ’One day a friend asking him to 
review Morgan^ Philosophy of Homoeopathy for the 
Indian field, he readily agreed, for he thought he 
would now have an opportunity of exposing the ab- 
surdity of the system. * The^ fir*^ perusal of the 
pamphlet convinced him, however, that it could not 
be , properly reviewed^ without a previous practical 
acquaintance with the system. The author appeals^ 
to facts, and they must be* observed and scrutinized 
before tjiey can be proved to be false. Thiie led him 
to observe cases undqf Babu Rajinder, and it was not 
long before be saw thaf there was truth in the system 
and that the profession has been doing a most gros^ 
injustice to it by ostracising those who adopt it. This 
led him to deliver the address in Medicine under the 
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title of the “Supposed Uncertainty in Medical Science, 
&c” The story that led to iis being outcasted from 
the profession is told in the pamphlet just published. 

The “ Calcutta Journal of Medicine ” was started 
in January 1868, and is being continued to this day. 

In its number for August 1^69, he published an 
article “On the Desirability of a National Institution 
for the Cultivation of the Physical Sciences by the 
Natives of India,” which was thus the starting point 
of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science. 

He was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity in 1870 (Dec. 3), and was placed on the 
Faculty of Arts. Bight years after, in 1878, by a 
'resolution of the Senate at its annual meeting, he 
was placed on the Faculty of Medicine. The mem- 
bers of the Faculty protested and objected to asso- 
ciate with one who professes and practises the absurd 
and unscientific system of Homoeopathy. This drew 
forth a letter from Dr. Sircar to which they replied. 
This drew forth a second letter in which the cardi- 
nal doctrines of Hpmoeopathy were set forth with in- 
disputable facts and authoritative opinions from 'th^ 
best men of profession, from Hippocrates downwards, 
making it clear to any one who would take the trouble 
of reading it that Homoeof/athy was really the only 
. scientific system of mediciae as yet established, and 
not the absurd and irrational syst^em of transcendental 
nonsenge as misrepresented by the Faculty. This 
•i^ined him a signal triumph in the Senate who upheld 
their resolution nominating him to the Faculty of 
Medicine. 
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It was not till six years after its first idea was put 
forth that the Science Association was established 
in 1876. 

Dr. Sircar was appointed an Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate in 1877* the duties of which he discharged 
with his usual zeal for twenty years till June 1902, 
when he resigned on account* of his present illness. 

Made a C. I. E. in 1883. 

He was one of the first victims of Influenza when it 
first invaded India in 1891. His constitution was so 
much shattered by the disease, cjready weakened by 
malarious fev^r and asthama, that he had to go to 
Baidyanath-Deoghar for change. Here he was so 
n;joved by the condition of the lepe*rs that he built an 
asylum for them at a cost of over Rs. 5,ocx). The 
foundation stone was laid by Sir Charles Elliot in 
July 1892. He obtained permission to name the 
asylum after his wife and is now known as the Raj- 
kumari leper asylum. 

Appointed member of the Bengal Council on 26th 
January 1887 and was re-elected* for the 4th time. 
But he soon retired after his last election im 1893. 

^ Appointed Sheriff in December 1887. 

Was President of the Faculty of Arts for 4 years 

(1893-97-) . *' 

For ten years member of the Syndicate, and gene- 
rally in the absence of the ^ Vice-Chancellor,, used to 
preside at its meetitjgs. * 

• t 

For severll years Member of Council of the Asia- 
tic Society of Bengal. 

Obtained the Honorary D. L. of the Calcutta Uni- 
^versityin 1898. ^ 
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* Up to now a Trustee of the Indian Museum, as a 
representative of the Asiatic Society. 

Life-Member, British Association for Cultivation 
of Science- 

Corresponding Member, American Institute of 
Homoeopathy, and of the British Homoeopathic So- 
ciety. 

Life- Member, Astronomical society of France. 

Dr. Sircar had- four serious attacks of fever, the 
ist was septic fever from dissection wound in his second 
year at the Medical College, from which he suffered 
for 6 months and was only cured after a change. 

The 2nd was an attack of malarious fftver contract- 
ed in a village between Dumurdah and Balagar 
where he had gone .to treat the malarious stricken 
villagers. This lasted 4 years. 

He was well till 1874 when from continuous obser- 
vations of the heavens with a telescope then recently 
purchased, he contracted bronchitic asthma which has 
never ceased to trouble him. 

The 2nd attack.of malarious fever was contracted 
in 1875 at Pundua where he had gone to treat a 
patient. This was so serious asTo bring him to death’s 
door. It lasted 3 years. . 

The two attacks of malarious fever and the asthma 
"gradually compelled him to reduce his dietary consi- 
derably. 

The 3rd (last) attack of malarious fever was con- 
tracted af Tallyganj where* he had gone in N6vember 
1896 to treat the late Prince F^erokh Slyth at the in- 
sistence of a friend against his^^will, knowing that the 
*^ace had become deadly malarious. On the day of 
his 4th visit he got the f||ver which has clung to hinw. 
up to date. 
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A BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, 

Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar is not in Max’s List of 
Anniversaries. Or, he would have been congratulated 
in Capital on his e/itrance, on the 2nd November last, 
into his 71st year. His family and near and dear 
pupils celebrated the completion of his 70th year, on 
Sunday, the 8th November. There were readings of 
verses, Bengali and English, and singirtg of songs 
composed to mark that event in the^ Doctor’s life. 

The celebration began with the reading of a prayei, 
from the son, to the Great God,- th*e Deliverer from all 
woes, to spai^ his father for some time more, relieved 
of his ailments. It is a vigorous composition be- 
cause simple and proceeding from the heart. The 
following lines by Dr. Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, 
a pupil, have the force of his opinion. His lines in 
Bengali have easier flbw, notwithstanding several allu- 
sions to the sciences in which his medical guru de- 
lighted in health. 

Adore the man a nation’s mark, « 

In him we see the change of time, 

Some new distinctive si^s the^^ are^ 

He takes his birth in every clime. 

The gifted men who pass us by. 

Oh ! shall we show rft honour due ? 

Ah ! sink then to the darkest depth, 

A nation shown in the blackest hue. 

Three score and ten of life* are gone, 

In ease, ah ! po * t)^ro’ thorny ways 
He pasS’d, but few l^ve done so well ; 

For us there were how many frays I 
A nation lost to all sense good, 

He wish’d to show their rei# need. 
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A how) was rais'd against Sirear ; 

Perrerse men often show their creed. 

Their creeds are false as themselves are : 

Their ignorance is common faith ; 

By potent ions shunned they lead 

A life of struggle in vain and death. 

Revered Sircar is left to see, 

The truth of science spreading fafi 

In medidne and other craft ; 

We hail, he "lives our polar star I 

To all who collecced round him, the Doctor, from 
his sick chair, replied as follows : 

Every rational creature ought to^ thank the 
Creator every moment of his life for the continuance 
of his existence which he owes to Him and Hinj^ 
alone. We ought to be thankful when we pass 
through periods of life, and we can not be too thank- 
ful when we come to the closing period. I feel that 
I can not adequately express my gratitude in words 
or in thought for His having permitted me to live 
through seven decades and blessed my humble en- 
deavours to do riis will. If I have succeeded in 
doing any good to^my ^^counarymen and fellowmen it 
is entirely through that blessing, which I have felt 
equally in prosperity as in adversity, in health as in 
sickness, — I may say more in adversity and in sick- 
ness. I have felt in His chastening rod manifesta- 
tion of His infinite mercy, When I remember the 
number of my sins I am lost in wqjider how He t has 
preserved me through theuK All tllat h can do in 
emreturn, if such a thought is permisstblev is to piay for 
strength to do His Will and to pray that Hia Will b 
fdfiiled in all His Creator. 
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And Now I must thank you all for having croatad 
an occasion, in a manner against my will> which has 
reminded me so prone to forget, of the Almighty 
Creator and of His infinite mercy to me individually 
and to all His creaftires, and which, through this cir- 
cumstance, has given me so much of renovated life 
as to enable me' to leave my.bed of sickness, and sit 
here in your midst I thank you, my d^r soni for 
having conceived the idea of the ceremfiny, and com- 
pelled me, unceremonious all my life, to go through 
it by the simple force of your affection and love, and 
for your prayer for the continuance of my life which 1 
feel is becoming more and more useless every day ; 

^ thank you my dear Probodh, you* my dear Kumud- 
ranjan, you my dear and beloved pupil Hem 
‘^Chandra, and you my dear and loving Dina Bandbu, 
for the kind words you have spoken of me with the 
fervour of affectionate children, in which light, be- 
lieve me, I look upon you ; 1 thank you my dear 
gi:andchildren whose sim|dicity and innocence and 
love and willing obedience have been the solace of 
my life ; and 1 thank all ojliers who have shown their 
sympathy and sincere regard for mfe on this solemn 
occasion. My blessings on all of you, and my ad- 
vice is that you shouldmiways keep God before yout^« 
mind’syfye and ask His help inall that you do, and 
I can assure you that you will never go wrong." 

1(^30 A.11. Dr^ Sircar wore a piece of nW cloth 
and sat to his brdkkfalt smrounded by his wife, soii, 
dai^tet^in-law and h% grandchildren, all of^hom 
^enmtly pmyed to Godfor his long life^redtihg in ooT^ 
woko s prayer oompostd ky Dr Amrka Lial &imxi 
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CELEBRATION OF Dr. SIRCAR’S SEVENTIETH 
BIRTH-DAY. 

The honoured name of Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, the Grand Old 
Man, is assuredly one to conjure with. He fills up whh a command- 
ing personality the yawning gap between the palmy days of (dd 
when science was cultivated for its own s&ke with holy enthusiasm 
to unfold the mysteries Of creation and the present helpless times 
in this woe-begotten land when faith* and d^otion in a noble 
cause are only counted as n4;ligible quantities. The foremost 
savani of his generation, the mightiest product of English educa- 
tion, the life, character and achievements of Dr. Sircar constitute 
a national heritage, which it is the proud privilege of his country- 
men to cherish with reverential piety. His noble work for the good 
of his fellows, sustained^by apostolic fervour, dauntless courage, and 
steady perseverance for more than a quarter of a century redeems 
our sombre history with the resplendent touch* of glowing seli^ 
abnegation. To the* njany, Dr. Sircar perhaps presents a rugged 
uncouth and sometimes |i forbidding appearance not exactly ke^ 
ing to the meaningless formalities and trivial affections of life, 
but to the -chosen few is unbosomed, behind a cold and aggressively 
plain exterior, a sweet and God-fearing heart ever beating in 
unison with human suffering, and overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness. He very closely resembles what Mrs. Robert Brown- 
ing described of her husbdhd when she said that *^he was like 
some pomegranate, which if cut deep down in the middle shows 
a heart blooitinctured, of a veined humanity." 

That such a man should be permitted by the dispensation of 
Providence to complete just recently the orthodox three score years 
and ten, is undoubtedly a matter of national congratulation^ We 
have been presented by his son, Dr Amrita Lai Sircar, the indefiitiga- 
ble Secretary of the Gita Society, with a neat and excellent brochun 
describing the particulars of a small private ceremony celebrated in 
his house to sing Te Dtum in con^memoration of Dr. Sircar’s com- 
pleting his seventieth birth-day. The booklet contains several 
exquisite poems which serve to condense and typify the emoti^ of his 
son with truly filial affection. We hasten tp join them with oar own 
humble good wishes, and we pray, that £)r. Silrcar may yet be sWed 
a few y^ longer. Such men are indeed the salt of the 
we have unfortunately not many of them in our midst. **^'2 

We quote below a few extracts from the reply given by Dr. S 
to the addresses of congratulatidb'and tbanks^ving, presented to 
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on the occasion, which shows that he has been all through his well- 
spent life an intensely God-loving man : 

“ Every rational creature ought to thank the Creator every moment 
of his life for the continuance of his existence which he owes to Him 
Mid Him alone. We ought to be thankful when we pass through 
periods of life, and we caftnot be too thankful when we come to the 
closing period. I feel that I cannot adequately express my gratitude 
in words or in thougf^t for His having permitted me to live through 
seven decades, and blessed my hutoble endeavours to do His Will. 
If I have succeeded in doing any good to my countrymen and fellow- 
men, it is entirely through that blessing which I hate felt equally in 
prosperity as in adversity, in health as in sickness, I may say more in 
adversity and in sickness. I have felt in His chastening rod manifes- 
tation of His infinite mercy. When I remeipber the number of my 
sins, I am lost in wonder how He has preserved me through them. 
All that I can dcfln return, if such a thought is permissible, is to 
pray for strength to do His Will, and to pray that His Will be fulfilled 
• in^ll His creatures. ^ , 

“ And now I must thank you all for having created an occasion, in 
manner against my will, which has reminded me, so prone to forget, 
of the Almighty Creator and of His infinite mercy to me individually, 
and to all His creatures, and which through this very circumstance 
has given me so much of renovated life as to enable me to leave my 
bed of sickness, and sit here in your midst. .... My blessings 
onfall of you, and my advice is that you should always keep God 
before your mind's eye. If you do so, I can assure that you will 
never go wrong. Mirror^ January 15, 1904. 




THE LATE DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR. 


It is with profound regret that we have to announce the 
death early yesterday morning of our distinguished townsman^ 
Dr. Mahendra'.Lal Sircar. J?he loss is irreparable. It is a 
loss not merely to Calcutta or to the Bengalis, but a loss t 9 the 
entire Indian nation. Of him the Indian, jifeople might well 
say without any exaggeration whatsoever : Taking him for 
all in all, we shall not look upon his Ifke again." The loss is 
manifold and many sided. It does not fall only upon the medical 
profession, of which he was such a bright ornament for nearly 
half a centur;^ it falls also upon such varied activities as physical 
science, astronomy, literature and general* research. In each one 
these walks, he excelled as no Bengali has excelled, and when 
these activities are grouped and regarded together, the late Dr, 
Mahendra Lai Sircar might well be known as the Admirable 
Crichton of India. In every subject and in every matter the 
deceased gentleman handled, he showed a proficiency truly marvel- 
lous. And let it be added that he possessed in an eminent degree 
that gift of enchantment which irradiated by his scholamhip, 
persuasion and eloquence the darkest corner of the listener or the 
reader^s mind. For the late Dr. MMiendra Lai Sircar was a 
born orator, not the stuTnp^ orator, belching forth in tones of 
volcanic eruptions loud hissing sentences which resolve themsel- 
• vee ultimately into lava and ashes. Dr. Sircar^s oratory was 
of a higher and purer order altogether, and it did not consist of 
any studied tricks of ma^er or pose or verbiage ; it was witlTa 
full i^d and from a 8urc|j|arged heart that he spoke, and 
as ly matter was luminous and his manner unaffected, his audi- 
enon were instantaneously as^sted to knowledge aiid conviction 
atfthe same time. ^ Iiikp many other notable Bengalis of a past 
fllneration, Dr. Sircar rose and worked up his way from the 
be had to contend against insuperable difficlilties, but 
povercame them all by that strenousness of will which madeliim 
m end maiter of every sityi^ion, that indomitable will which 
pwlaiiied him through innomemble morah i^ysical and intelke. 
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tual crises. To give an instance or two only be started in his 
professional medical career with the highest Allopathic degree 
that the Calcutta University could bestow on its most distin- 
guished Graduate ; he started likewise as an uncompromising 
opponent of Horaoeopathyj but circumstances put some of the best 
homoepathic literature in his way ; be was converted to the then 
universally obnoxious system, and he courageously declared his 
faith, despite the anger of his col\eagues and the’ anathema of the 
University. Of course, within a short time, he won hands down. 
To give another ' ii^stauce of a different kind of that same will- 
power the late Dr. Sircar might be said to have lived his seven- 
ty years, not so much by medicaments as by the tenacity of pur- 
pose to live on, for he had much to live, for many of his philan- 
thropic schemes remain unaccomplished and his pet child the 
Science Assiociation, was in danger of not surviving himself. 
And this brings us to hjs life-long endeavour to convince his 
countrymen of the advantfiges of a scientific education. In thigts^ 
matter, his work was all uphill. It is true that some of his 
fellow-Iodians began in course of time to understand the subject 
as he did, and that he received considerable encouragement from 
the authorities tliat be ; but the success, Achieved in this direction 
was never commensurate with his hopes or even anticipations. 
It must not be supposed, that Dr. Sircar^s devotion to modem 
physical science made him blind to the claims of spirituality and 
religion. It is true, indeed that his earlier utterances showed 
him to be somewhat impatient of those subjects. But as his 
mind matured and cii'ciyn standees brought him into contact with 
true devotees and exponents of the higher Hindu faifh, he listen-c 
cd with an open mind, as he had done earlier in the matter of 
Bbmceopathy ; and in the last years t>f his semi-retirement, "'he 
lived a life truly spiritual, and some of his public discou^^^s were 
permeated with the higher Hindu religious thought. had 
come to her fceritage again. Butpwe need not further dilateWon 
the vanished glories of the life that haa, ceased to throb^on 

this plain . — The Indian Min'Of, 24ih February, 1904. ^ 

• c 


With a heart laden with soypw and crushed with grief hav 
we to perform a sad and mournful task. While gUmmerin 
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I .n was yet straggling to bloom into day, eren as the orb of 
aeience was straggling to radiate into light amidst daA wd 
gloomy surroundings at his magic and masterful touch, Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar breathed his last yesterday in the cool hoM 
of approaching morn. Long indeed, had been bis straggle in 
pain, combating disease and sufferings in a spirit of heroic pa- 
tience and resignation possible only in frames and moods such as 
his own and his .succunA was to him an intense relief. To the 
country, however; of which hrfwas a pride and glory, the loss 
is irreparable ^ • 

Out of the fullness of the heart does the mouth speak. But 
speaking when one has to speak of deaf departed worth, that of 
a beloved and cherished personal friend, the most eloquenf of 
mourners becomes tongue-tied. And he who had added to his 
high scientifif^lore the inexpressive solace and strength of the 
divine teachings of Lord Sree Krishna as manifest in the Geeia 
^uld in spirit resent all unreasoning grief, for the Lord forbade 
it. The philosophic calm that marked the last moments, we 
‘ ought to say the last years of Dr. Mahendra Lal^s intense and 
agonising physical pain, driving him literally mad at mo- 
ments was no bravadoes or stoic^s defiance of suffering, but the 
informed resignation of one who in light of Science and of Light 
from Above, had been vouchsafed the grace to value pain and 
pleasure at their proper worth. 

• 

And he is dead and gone, gone to find his peace that he had 
so richly earned and deserved, gojje to his glory and reward, 
sufh as await those who strive and give their life's blood for 
*the reclaiming of his country and his people from brooding and 
darkness, that ages of 4»eglect and ignorance have enveloped 
with, ^e had been dying a slow death for the last three years 
hut w^ unswerving loyalty rfnd with unflinching faith, never 
for oraoment, among 8uffering|i, trepidations and woes, was his 
]if(» seff-imposed and dear work absent from bis min^. The afiairs 
o»be Indiat^ Asstfciatisn for the Cultivation of Science, were 
A^aging his earnest and^tnxious attention even wheujbhe Black 
well and perceptibly within view, and his mourimig 
Inntrymen of whom hut an infinitesimal portion formed the 
cortege yesterday monriig and who will soon be gathering 
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in ortlidox and conventional fashion to regret his loss and to per^j 
petuate his memory, will have little difficulty in knowing whatv 
would be best acceptable to the departed spirit, in the shape of a 
loving remembrance. 

In feeble health and strength, amidst prosperity and pangs. 
Dr. Mahendralal Sircar's one object, one view, one aim, one 
ambition was to instil into his lagging countrymen's minds, 
a genuine desire for scientific research, which ig the only known 
agency now-a-days for the maftrial regeneration of a fallen 
people. And th§ head of the path of science has not a mere 
material goal, for tRrough its mazes and intricacies ‘does God- 
head stand better revealed in the eyes of wondering humanity 
seeking after truth as he felt and demonstrated in life. Faith 
fortified by reason not -mere blind unreasoning and ignorant 
fetish was Dr. MahendralaVs ideal and when he jtrove to light 
the lamp of science, the idealist and the materialist were happily 
blended and balanced in i harmonious whole. Rugged rough- 
ness that had been unreasbningly associated with the stern stud^ 
of the physical sciences, lost much of its seeming angularities ^ 
under his auspices, for he had a rich poetical vein, that used 
to manifest itself in the most abstruse of Jiis utterances and that 
one does not habitually associate with the unbending and 
mathematical precision of the domains of nature. 

Long before the body of latter-day lamp-lighters had embarked 
upon their iconoclastic campaign had Dr. Mahedra Lai Sircar 
appreciated and recognised the superiority, nay the supremacy of 
scientific studies. Long before the ♦Presidency College Labora- 
tory had emerged from fts struggling condition in the dark and 
ill-ventilated rooms that now represent the Albert Hall, Dr." 
Mahendralal had found his Fate, had^conceived, superintencksd 
and established his Science Association, and was prepar^ to do 
his life's work — the scientific regefteration of his peopl^ His 
work was a in a fashion appreciated and seconded. His coi^iy- 
men who could and should have subscribed their tens of thouslLds 
gave him their hundreds, their rulers wht stowld have recognil^d 
the man vid his work adequately, r^arded him with em^ 
tittes and offices and with unmeaning platitudes in ancf^fi^Kl 
season. But none took the measure of the man and his wo 
aud they were left to pine away %wid struggle along undauni 
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mifliochiug ^nd he sent forth piteous and unavailing^ 
^^psaages even from his death-bed, that fell upon unheeding if 
quite unwilling ears. The work he begad was nowhere near 
Qoypletion and though we have our Jagadish Chundra Boses 
pxd Prafulla Chundra Roys, a race of science students yet un- 
born, will bless the fateful day when an obscure fellow student 
from the banks of the silted up Kananadi meandering past his 
paternal grandfather^s obscure hamlet in the District of Howrah 
rose to fame and ekablislied whift has grown to be the Indian 
Assooifltion for the Cultivation of Science. ^ 

Dr. Mahendralal's life and career were pre-eihinently charac- 
teristic. The time has not come to write his life yet and in the 
first overflow of his countrymen^s grief the details of his eventfuh 
and ep<ch-making career some of which will be found in another 
column will have no overbearing interest. He was an essentially 
self-male man largely self-educated. Coming of a poor family 
who ac<ording to the customs of the couutiy were not supposed 
• to ^tbipate in the blessings of education, Mahendralal through 
^J^s own unboutided energies and talents and with the assistance 
of frienls and relatives who recognised and appreciated his worth, 
came t^ the front at quite^an early age. He took bis M. D. 
degree i good forty years ago and has been largely in evidence 
ever siice. He was a worthy co-adjutor of Babu Rajendra Dutt, 
Baba holly Kissen Mitter and Pandit Issawar Chundra Vidya- 
saglr inbraving public opinion both offioi^ and non-oiOicia] and 
in advoating and establishing the claims of a system of medical 
treatmen of which he was long reoogpised and accredited chief 
expon^ntin this country. His public services were varied and 
imlnenseind there was hardly a path of public usefulness in 
whic^ his narked personalit^^did not loom large. Whether as a •» 
profession^ man or as a scientist, whether as a legislator or a 
public whether as a Municipal Commissioner or as a Sheriff, 
whethem journalist or an aocompyshed public speaker whether 
as a l^utrate or a Senator, his services to his country were 
immm, varied and«longii Distinction in any single one of 
the^aried walks wonld 9iake one famons and he had the 
uiy^QlAinction of being distinguished in all. Proportionately*' 
i therefore be his countrymen's debt of graUtnde to him# 
y can never adequately ‘ilpay except by eo«trageviisl^ 
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carrying on tlie work which he inaugurated and the forlorn hoj^ 
of which he long gallantly cheered up and led. Successive Vij^. 
roys and Lieutenant-Governors have recognised his worth but ^ 
him it was but a poor consolation so long as he could not 
his countrymen shake off their inertia and lethargy and loyallj, 
second him in his struggles. It will be* for them, now that he 
is gone and gathered to his peace to complete his unfinished work 
and raise a memorial not so much in his honor as their own. 

When at the annual Convocation of the University of Cal- 
cutta, three yaars ago His Excellency the Chancellor conferred 
upon Dr. Sircar !he Honorary degree of Doctor in the Faculty 
of Law, Lord Curzon^made the following reference to the event. 

I think that the University has chosen a very appropriate 
occasion for conferring'bn Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, the H)norary 
Degree of Doctor of Law, in recognition of his ej^inent sejvices in 
the cause of Scientific enquiry. As you are aware, India lad just 
been visited by a largA: number of gentlemen of high distinction 
in science, whom, I ana sure, the University would ha’e “iSeen * 
proud to welcome here to-day, had that been possible. !t is 
coincidence that in talking to one of the most distingushed of 
them., Sir Norman Lockyer the other^day, he pointed otfc to me 
the very great advantage which obtained in India for an »bs€rver 
of astronomical science. It has occurred to me since hat the 
events of the past year may show that there are other nutters for 
scientific enquiry of which in India we are peculiarly gnorant. 
Certainly during last year we have been able to obser^ convul- 
sions of nature on a scale ^hich i% almost without paralbl. And 
we know that millions of our fellow subjects have ben suffer- 
ing from privation from causes of which, we raaj say, t1ie 
investigator has yet much to inv^tigate and detemine^ I 
congratulate, therefore, the University, as well as Dr.^Mahendra 
Lai Sircar, on the occassion whiA has been selected forcmferring 
upon him the Honorary Degrep of Doctor of Law.” H^was a 
scientist of world wide fame, whom miserable party mlings 
had driven out of his own Facult 3 ^ proper, to, which was 

never i^tored and whom a repenting Senate thougl to 
-compensate by making him an Honorary Doctor ofTI^Wn 
doing BO the Chancellor could not but recognise hisj 
service to the cause of scientifk*enquiry.” But there tlf 
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ended and rested and Dr. Sircar and his scientific enquiries were 
left to go their way. The country wilt soon realize its loss ; but 
the officials never will. And it will be left to the country to 
do what reparation is possible and due to his memory^ unto 
which peace. May the Dawn that received his expiring breath, 
break forth into a noble, broad and awakening Day . — Hindoo 
Patriot i 24th February, 1904. 


We are deeply grieved to have to announce the death of 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, M.D., D.L., C. I. E., which melan-^ 
choly event took place at his house in Calcutta shortly after five 
oMock yeaterday^morning. In him the Bengali nation has lost 
one of its most brilliant ornaments and India one of her foremost 
men of science, whose reputation had indeed travelled far beyond 
• thd^undaries of the land of his birth. *116 had completed his 
rr^aiventieth year on the 1st November last, and though he has 
died in the fulness of years and of honours, still the loss which 
his death has caused to his country and to his nation and, let us 
add, to that cause of science, to which he had rendered lifelong 
service, is truly irreparable. One by one our greatest men are 
passing away, rarely leaving fit successors behind. We look 
around us in vain for one upon whose shoulders may worthily 
descend the mantles of the Elijah whom we rnothn to-day. An 
Indian among Indians in his habits ^d mode of life, a patriot 
in the. highest sense of the terra, a man of catholic and liberal 
views and of all-embracing culture, a keen controversialist and 
an eloquent orator, Dr. Sir^r was verily a man whose like we m 
are not liWy soon to look upon. Latterly he had been in failing 
health a^his address at the lael; annual meeting of the Science 
Assooi^^, of which he had beeji the founder and the life and 
soul, f Tall the pathejbic ring of a swan song — tfie last his 
counj^ wer| deslsned 4o hear from that once resonant throat. 

passediaway to that region where bey mid 
there is peace, he has bequeathed to his countrymen 
IS inheritance of a life of noble aims and strenuous endea« 
«gle-minded devotion*t8 what he conceived to be hie 

{ A' . 
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mission in life. Perhaps there was no trait in the character of 
our late lamented friend, more conspicuous or worthy of commen- 
dation and imitation than his courage in giving expression to 
Jiis convictions. This was exemplified during his career as a 
^^student of the Medical College when h^ lost the gold medal in 
^ 1^ Jurisprudence for having stated in answer to a question 
that the w hal dose of arsenic is mqch larger than is stated in 
books and that men are known to take arsenic in doses of more 
than a dratchra without any injury to their life. This was con- 
sidered a heresy rin those days and Dr. Sircar lost the gold medal. 
Again, it was this courage to be true to his convictions, which 
Jed liim to declare for homoeopathy and thereby draw down upon 
his head the enmity, which occasionally bordered upon persecu- 
tion, of the Allopathic branch of the profession. It was a happy 
day for Homoeopathy in Bengal — perhaps we may say in all 
India, when Babu Rajender Dutt, that brilliant chief, irregu- 
larly great,^^ who was the Father of Homoeopathy in India, se light 
to convert young Mahendra Lai, with his academical honours 
blushing thick upon his noble and intellectual brow, to the faith 
which had illumined the soul of Hahnemann. It was an epoch- 
making meeting which assured the future of Homoeopathy in 
this country. Lastly, it was his courage to do his duty, regard- 
less of praise or censure, which alone sustained him in carrying 
on, almost single-handed, the work of the Science AssociStion 
for nearly thirty years. He met with disappointment and 
discouragement. He found few l^lpers and fewer supporters. But 
he went on, undaunted by want of appreciation and encqinrage- 
ment. For the sake of this creation of his, he had sacridciM a ' 
most lucrative practice, aye, even^his health. His countrymen 
cannot better repay the obligations he has laid them under nor 
more fittingly testify to their appreciation of his woi^ and ser- 
vices than by coming forward in their hundreds 
of that iihititution to the service of which Dr. l|^d con- 
secrated his life and which he blesse^ Aritb his <i^mei|vM^f^b.*<— 
fke Bf^alee, February, 1904,^ * 
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It is a significant coincidence that both in Calcutta and in 
Bombay the citizen whose memory is held in the most affection- 
ate remembrance should be a member of the medical profession. 
A .contemplation of the careers of Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar and 
Dr. Thomas Blaney leads the mind inevitably back to the age 
when the physician worked not for the monster fee, but only for 
the alleviation of human misery and the enlightenment of 
human darkness. Old Pliftarch would have delighted to parallel 
these beautiful lives, which present exactly those points of agree- 
ment and contrast, so essential to the beauty of^ his vista. Both 
men worked for the same great end, never deviating from the 
path of rectitude, honour and charity, albeit the temptations 
‘ were many and the rewards were few. Both gained the crowH 
of their ambition, the crown' that goes ^ith the title of amicus 
humani genefis^ The spirit which actuated Dr. Blaney was 
that of early Rome; the motive which supported Dr. Sircar 
.was that of late Greece. The latter's evangel was instinct with 
hi^ Platonic philosophy ; the formers crusade palpitated with 
"’'•H^he strenuous practicality of Numa. Dr. Blaney strove for 
the municipal and sanitary salvation of the western port ; Dr. 
Sircar aimed at the scientific regeneration of the eastern metro- 
polis. The success of each, we trust, is abiding. Dr. Sircar 
died early yesterday, having lived his life to its legitimate con- 
clugion. Death visited Dr, Blaney a few months ago, and 
saved him from the gulf of lonely dotage.. If the present gnera- 
tion produces two lives of th^ same serene philanthropy, India 
may be well content .— Indict Dail^^ews^ %^th February y 1904. 


^t is,with sincere segr^ and under a strong sense of the 
loss whiy the people of Bengal, iiave suffered by the event, that 
we re^d the death of Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, C. I. E. 
The syvicSs he rendered his coun*trymen were many%nd great, 
and, Jn Calcutta at all ^vfnts, it will be many years before the 
me^ry of his private char^icter and public work grows ^ dim. 
F^4||ME€thing like forty years Dr. Sircar had been a leading 
of the medical profession in the city, and throughout a 
>art of that time he held th« mndisputed leader-ship among 
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Indian homoeopathic practitioners in Beng;ah His high reputa- 
tion with both Europeans and Indians rested upon many admi- 
rable qualities. He was equally zealous in devotion to knowledge 
for its own sake and in the practice of his profession for the 
benefit of his fellows irrespective of race or creed. An example of 
the first was his establishment and coiftinuous support of the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, and of the 
second, the extraordinary amount of gfatuitous medical aid which 
he rendered by means of his dispensary and in many other ways. 
His bonevdenfie and public spirit had become a proverb. Not 
only was it through the Association of his own founding that he 
sought to further thcccause of scientific knowledge in India, but 
his practical helpfulness went out to individual students, and it 
may never be accurately known how untiring and how far-reach- 
ing were his * efforts on behalf of earnest see^rs after know- 
led^ among his own people. To speak of his generosity and the 
manifold forms in whifiS his benevolence found expression ‘would 
be a task beyond our limits. In private life Dr. MahendraTLal 
Sircar kept to the traditions and practices of his orthodox fore'^®^ 
fathers. His reading was wide, and he was familiar with the reli- 
gions and philosophies of the West as ot the East, but he remain- 
ed in all essentials a Hindu. This we doubt not, counted for 
much in the estimation in which he was held by his compatriots, 
and served rather to increase than to diminish bis authority am^ng 
the members of his own profession. He was, in brief, a faithful 
servant of science, and one of those .rare souls whose enthusiasm 
of humanity is not less thag the effthusiasm with which they serve 
thecaule of knowledge. For this he had been long honoured 
among us ; but, when all is said, we are not sure that his finest 
service to science and humanity will^jiot be found in the higl| ex- 
ample of courage and independence which he furnisb|^ for his 
fellow workers when, in embracing the principles of hon^pathy, 
he renounced the certain prospect of a brilliant professionakareer. 
Men diffe^ and will continue to differ, onJ:he speculative q™tion 
involved in such a renunciation, but their Can, v^e think, ck no 
contBO)(ersy as to the greatness of chairacter belonging to oneKho 
voluntarily makes it for the sake of his convictions. — 
maUy %Uk February, 1904. 
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DK. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR, c.i.e. 


. Bengal has lost one of her noblest sons. Dr. Mahendra Lai 
Sircar has passed away to the world from whieh no traveller 
returns. The whole country is in mourning*— the whole country 
weeps, for he belonged not to his family alone, but to the nation 
at large. The Bengali race was proud of him and felt it a glory 
to have produced »man li6e him.^ His versatile genius, his deep 
knowledge, his fearless honesty, his unbending rectitude, and his 
sincere patriotism, commanded the respect and^ admiration of all 
who came in contact with him. His vast experience. and intuitive 
skill in his own profession, bis sngacity in detecting 
diseases, and his discreminative power to bit upon the righi; 
remedy, which is so very difficult in the homcepathic system of 
medicine that practised on conscientious grounds had won for 
him the confidence of thousands, and had often proved the means 
of relieving human suffering and of saving hundreds of lives 
fro&i an untimely death. Though he attained the ripe dd age of 
iJthree scores and teu, though the time for his call to a better 
world had arrived, Bengal could ill-spare such a son— such as he. 
The whole nation therefcpre weeps and feels that it has suffered 
an irreparable loss. It feels that a great light has suddenly 
been extinguished and that it has been left in the darkness 
of ^ight. , Bengal will not see the like of him for many a day 
to come, . 

We hope the nation willjiow take up the great work’ which he 
inaugurated, and devise measures for the/ull attainnient of the 
objects for which he founds The Association for the Cultivation 
or Science.^' To it he devoted his time, his thought, hie monCy — in 
shojfc his whole life. Its pr^perity was his happiness, its adver- “ 
sity bis Even to the laet moment of his life, even when 

writhic^ under the excruciating torture to which a dreadful 
mala^ subjected him every haur of the day and n^ht he was 
thiiilpng of the Association and labouring for its good, for he 
^ J cojivinoSd tHbt the dissemipation of modem know- 

bis countrym^ was the only means of ditpelling 
Ignorance, of improving their material condition, and of 

ng them to tbefevel of the ^advanced nations of the globe, 
gratitude of the nation cannot, therefore, he better sb^wn 
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than \w placing his institution on that sound footing for which 
he sighed while in earth and to behold which from heaven 
will give him joy, and make him bless his people from th^ 
exaulted sphere to which he has gone. A more htting memorial 
cannot be raised for a man like him .— Telegraph Utk, Feb., 
1904. 


One of tlie illustrious sons of Bengal passed away 
yesterday morning. Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar is no more. The • 
gap created by his demise will never be filled up. Dr. Sircar is 
a‘living example of how a man of humble origin can attain to a 
foremost place by sheer *dint of merit, honesty and determination. 
From a short account of his life, published in imotlier column, 
it will be seen that not only was he born poor but he found 
himself a helpless orphan at a very early age. It was only Jiy 
an accident that he got an admittance to an English school 
where he obtained a scholarship, which enabled him to enter?** 
the College and complete his examination there. In short, he 
was a self-made man in the truesif sense of the word. A 
man of strong will he stuck tenaciously to his opinions ; at the 
same time, his mind was always open to truth. He came out as 
a distinguished Allopathic doctor from the College ; yet as s^on 
as he was convinced ef the rational basis of Homoeopathy by a 
large nuftiber of test cases, he publicly announced his inversion 
to that system of medicine The^'result in the beginning proved 
disastrous' to him ; for he was liteiflly outcasted by the <^hole 
body bf Allopathic doctors and bitterly- persecuted by some of 
• them for the change of his faithf^ But, he gradually g^ned 
ground, and, in the course of a few years; his fame, as eminent 
Homoeopathic practitioner, spread from one end of thi^ountry 
to the other. He was a tower of strength to one. c^e of 
Homoeopathy^ and his loss will be keenly felt by the follo\^ of 
that system. His real heart was hbwev^ demoted to soi\W. 
The Science Association and its grand hall will ever^j^Tojjmm 
his glory as a scientist. The highest ambition of his life^^"^ 
create a taste for science among our people and his noble 
in this direction did not go !n vain. Though he be<^ 
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of the foremost men in the country, he never fowook his early 
simple habit*. He would never use a pair of English boots, 
unless on some unavoidable occasions, the old Indian pair of 
sleepers being the constant companions of his feet. In his younger 
days his manners were somewhat rough; but, latter y, is 
temper became so swedl that it was a pleasure to sit y 
hear him talk. His conversation was always highly intellectual, 
interesting and instructive. During the last three or four 
years -of his life, he' turned his attention to religion, and gradual- 
ly his heart was filled with piety ai;^|aith. Though intellectually 
so high, he was as simple as a child. Simplicity was one of the 
most'charming features of his character. .To us he was a dear 
and esteemed friend, and our grief at his loss can never be 
ad'equately described. Our only cousolalSon is that, he was now 
completely fri^ from the sufferings of the world— "this vale of 

leers” and has gone to a land where he is bound to be happy, 

for he was decidedly a good man.— ' Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
zlJa Feb., 1904. 


When Dr. Mahendra Lsl Sircar, at the age of seventy-one 
passed into the School of the Immortals last Tuesday morning 
to pursue with undeemed spiritual vision the quest after Truth 
he had learned to love so well while here, joy at his promotion 
was mingled with the not unnatural sorrow that while his work 
and influence of his high eharacter would remain, his kindly 
beneficent presence was gone. While Iflirn in Bengal, he was 
fn reality one of the Sons of Humanity, which is an Order of 
Mmt, higher than any of tijiose with which a Birthday Honours’ 
Xjist makes us only too* familiar, I think it is Quarrels who says 
in one his quaint emblems ; i'The mind of the bigot is like the 
eyeo^a cat; the nearer it a^roaches the light the more it 
confects.” Our friend was the very antithesis df this. He 
keK his mind at. all ^imes open to the inflow of truth from 
wjLtever quarter it came ^and he believed it all came fipm God) 
imperiously loyal to his convictions. He was full of 
milk of human kindness and his high professional skill in 
art was ever at thh service of the poor and needy. 
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Dr. Mahendra Lall Sircar believed that his highest obligation 
to his country was to be a good man. Young Bengal will be 
the rising hope of their race when their lives are penetrated by 
the same high ideal. Max. — The Capital^ Feb., 1904, 


Dr* Mahendra Lai Sircar, c. i. E., died on Tuesday morning 
in Calcutta at the age of over seventy. As a youug man he 
had a distinguished career at College, and in after years developed 
into a profound scholar ^oth in science and literature. He 
acquired considerable reputation as a homoeopathic physician, and 
founded the Indian rAssociation for the Cultivation of Science. 
In public life he served on the Bengal Legislative Council, and 
was a member of the Municipality and Sheriff of Calcutta. Dr. 
Mahendra Lai was a connecting link between ^he old and new 
generations of Bengal, and his death will be widely regretted, 
alike among the EurojJean and Native communities, in botlj^ of 
which he had a wide circle of friends and admirers,*— Pioneer, 
mh Feb,, m4^. 

• 


DR. SIRCAR^S DEAD BODY AT THE SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

On Tuesday last, when the funeral procession was wendiiig 
its way to Nimtollah*Ghat, Dr. Sircar^s dead body was placed 
for sometime at the lecture-hall qf the Science Association. It 
was a most pathetic sigfet which brought home to everyone 
present the mockery and delusion of life and the tremendous 
awful reality of Death. When Dr. Sircar used to lecture at the 
hall with his characteristic eloquence, tempered by enthusi&m 
and unaffected grace, the hall had overflowed with the‘\^pnoroui 
music of his rich and mellifluent voice, welcomed with r^^erent 
outburst of^ joy by thousands <bf eager seekers after truthk but 
the dead body of the venerable scholar was received by a fei^of 
his intimate friends and admirers in solemn sileflce, hushedjmn 
the glootny stillness of death. Dr. AmRta Lai Sircar with<£&i^^W 
ble salraness aad self-possession spoke a few words, steeped 
sad foolings of a lacerted heart,^which drew, tears from 
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of one and all. Alas I For the vanity the affairs of men ! 
The Science Association is a living monument of Dr. Sircar's 
supreme efforts to elevate his degenerate countrymen to the 
rank of a cultured nation, marching abreast of the times ; and 
it will preserve his sacred memory for all time to come against 
the ravages of time. ‘Every brick of the edifice embodies in 
concrete shape the heart's precious blood of its noble founder. 

The dead bodynvas then place^ in the Burning Ghat where 
photographs were taken, and the gathering slowly dispersed as 
the shades of evening were darkening upon a mpuTning city. 

The Brahrao Balika Sikslialaya was closed on Wednesday 
last in memory of the late Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, M. D., c. i. 

Dr. Mahendra Lall Sircar the great 'seientist of Bengal, is no 
more. The Calcutta Medical School was closed in his honor 
yesterday, the ?bth instant. 

The Hare School closed at 1-30 p*. m., 'on Tuesday last, 
ouft)f respect to the memory of the late lamented Dr. * Mahendra 
sajjal Sircar, m. d., c. i. b., and the Presidency College and tli© 
Hindu School were closed after half a day's work for the same 
purpose on the following day (yesterday) . 

The Horaoepathic Department belonging to Messrs. Butto 
Kristo Paul & Co., remained closed on Tuesday last as a mark 
of ^spect to the memory of the late Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, 
the father of Homoeopathy in Bengal. • 

In memory of the late* lapiented Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, • 
c. I. B., the next meeting of the Moral draining Class of the 
Dawn Society to be held to-day (Friday) is postponed and the 
Industrial Section will remain closed ; consequently there will be 
no fi^le to-day. Further, iiStead of holding the General Train- 
ing Claa/ on Sunday, the 28jh instant, Babu Satis Chunder 
Mukei^ M. A., B. L. will speak on ^Some lessons from the life 
of great deceased.' Studeifts are expected to take part in 
the ipoceedings. This meeting, as well as other meetings, will be 
opejf to the puWic . — The Indian Mirror, Feb, %Uh, 1904. 
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A typical Bengali passed away last week in the person of 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. To Dr. Sircar belongs the rare 
merit of having started life as a fully qualified allopatlji^ and 
having found allopathy, too emperical to satisfy him, of having 
boldly embraced the system of Hahnemann. His struggles with 
the profession on this account, which listed for years, and his 
final triumph achieved with the help of scientific men in Europe 
are matters of history. Suffice it here to say thit Dr. Sircar 
was allowed to retain his d%ree as well as his seat on the 
University Senate of Calcutta in spite of his so-called heresy. 
His public career has since been one of uninterrupted useful- 
ness. Besides attending to a large and growing practice, the 
VKjteran homoeopath found time for active scientific pursuits. 
His work in connexioir with the Association he had been instru- 
mental in starting, and the Journal which hejcept up till his 
death deserves special mention. Nor was he unmindful of other 
civic duties. It is no fiiult of his that Homoepathy has acquired 
an evil reputation in Bengal, with its cheap medicines and 1^11 
cheaper practitioners. Dr. Sircar did all he could to discoun-*. 
tenance the pretention of both. Where he seems to have failed 
was in giving body and shape to his life-long convictions. He 
could have supplied the nucleus of a fund for a real Homoepathic 
College and Hospital in the metropolis of India, or for the 
cultivation of Medical Science in its higher branches. Had he 
taken the lead in this pjractical spirit, he would not have had to 
cry in the wilderness for the grejiter half of his singularly 
prosperous career. But w^have fio right to more than refer to a 
.fi|iling|rwhich is shared by almost all our public men . — The Voice 
,4^ IndiUi %lth Feb,i 1904. 
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THE DEATH OF DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR, 

C.r.K., M.D., D.L. 


who, risen from the ranks, 

By wealth of mind ennobled Poverty 

Itsi'lf ; who sowed in gloom and reaped in light ; 

Successful tiller of the richest fields 
Of Knowledge ; noble builder of the dome 
Whence vSi^ience spreads her living inftiience 
O’er his father-land ^ kindly healer,— saviour 
Of sufferingViumanity by Am. -a 

Instinct with heavenly mercy, love, and grace ! 

— Ram Sharma in “ The Last Day.” , 

• ' 

Last wiH'lv, on Saturday, the 20fh FebniAry, wc reported that 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar's illness had takon ^ave form. He 
was not then expected to recove>^, and ho died on Tnosdny, 
tlie 23rd February, at 5-25 in the pioaning’, or, as we would 
Bay on Monday night, that Monday being the first day ot oO 
days' mournin^y his family. In Reis and Rayyet " of the 
20th November, 1908, we published, under the head A Birth- 
dfw Celebration," an account^^of bow thi. Doctor's family and 
frfl*l»ds celebrated his entrance into the 71st year. Wc took 
that occasion to annex a sketch of His -life. ’ Then at that cele- 
bration prayers were offered that Dr. Sircar might be relieved of 
his sufferings and that lie^might live for some lime more. Just 
three and half months after, he has been entirely relieved of his 
pains and removed from tlic troubles as also tlr jrys of this 
world. 


^he disease which ended this valuable life ,w;f^ ^enlargement 
of the prostate gland. It is one of the ills o^]li^#<shich gene^ 
rally' manifests itself in old age^ It fgsitid difliculty 

in reiaining urine since 1886, when *lie wns year^*^ ^ .aga. r 
llie obstruction in the urinary passage oiost probably began ten 


yca^ after in 1890. From4his time he had to forego rice, the 
Bengalisydaily food, fcti* his food and water for his drink. He 
lived oiyr eliapati, " potato, pfllwal " and milk, (ireater diffi- 
culty yTas felt in 1900, when he ^aiight a chill on his way home 
(at Dfiidyanath Junction) from Madhupur, after a shower of rain. 
He /bought th^it th^ caldftreous degeneration of the gland had 
b eA caused by using the# water of Baidyanath. On* Friday 
^flRon the disease assumed a bad type. The internal adrninis- 
PKtion of medicines proved useless. On Tuesday next, catheter 
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npplied in relieving tho bladder, on the 19th, at about 5 p.m« and 
forty-five ounces of urine were drawn off. Thou«rh the operation 
did not produce much pain, yet it effected no improvement in his 
j^eneral condition. Spasms of the ureters following gave him 
severe agony for a long time. Tl»e bladder refilled in another 
twelve hours. He was gradually getting *drowsy and could not 
be induced to agree to catheterism or tapping the bladder again. 
Danger was apprehended from the use df the former and the ad- 
vantage of the temporary relief from the latter was not equal to 
the ginn of the® repetition. Notwithstanding at about 7 p.m., 
of Monday, the 22nd February, Dieulafoy was again applied. 
Fortv-scven ounces ofi urine were now drawn out. It was use- 
lct;s. Drowsiness and exhaustion made him sink fast, though he 
retainetl his consciousness till the last. 

On Saturday, Ihe 13th February, the diseasf that ended his 
life, took a turn from which there was no escape. He had so 
studied his own constitution and the effects of medicine on it 
that he usually avoided taking any. The agony being great, he 
took one medicine and then another, but each administration, her 
believed, inst('ad of relieving, seemed to aggravate his pains. 
Catheterism he stoutly opposed. Ht; would not think of any 
surgical ojieration even in 1901, when the disease was complete 
as he knew that he could not stand it in his then st^te of health. 


Catheter had been tried ^ this and previous occasions, buk it 

only caused moj’e ]>avfi^?lV'hen the bladdefe^as too full, he 

submitted on Fid'dTiV agteruT^n, the *1 9th Fehfimpy, 

ping of the bladd^^ bv. iiis relative 

He grew worse and worse, and agtiin mi 

February, at 7 p.m., the same doctor dr^ out ^nfither 47* 


ounces. By tiuit time ura>Mnia*had .et in. For he’Wined ^ be 
comatose though retaining peiifect consciousness. ^I’ter the 
second tapping, when the bhuhfer had fiatteued losing round 
ball shape ps at the first, he began to ebb away fast,^ dWpncea 
came on and be drew his last but one breath at 5-19 A.M^and 
tlie final-— a deep one — at 5-26, in le^ t^i^n hours oH the 
operation, at the age of 70 years, 3? months and 22 d ajys. ^^ lie 
lifci that gave life and light disappeared in the rising ngnl ftif 
the morning. ^ 

The atteudifig physicians were discouraged by his refusal to 
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take medicine or to submit to catbeterism. When the bladder 
could contain itself no lon^^er he agreed to its puncturing but 
not the more ordinary way of drawing out its contents. He 
knew and felt that the catheter could not make its way to the 
bladder without a rupture or causiu<r a wound and thereby ad- 
dinw to bis sulFerin^'s. * It seems that the patient doctor was 
ri^’bt and the end proves him so. At the second tapping the 
discharge was liighly condfentrated and bloody. 

On Friday, the Ixth, be was apprehensive of a grave aggrava- 
tion and asked his wife and son to be by him that night. The 
son, himself a medical man in practice and practising the same 
system with the father, was in constant at^ndance all the hours 
of the day and night from that night till death on the tenth day. 
There was nothing wanting in nursing, tlib patient himselt direct- 
ing the treatm^apt, and consoling the son for his outbursts of 
grief at the threatened end. On one occasion bo said — ^ DonT< 
distress yourself/ Another time, ‘Don^tr cry — this is not the 
time to cry. lam preparing for a better pi ace. ^ 

The following diary will sliow bow the disease progressed : 

12th. Passed night in great trouble. Urine turbiil and intolerable burning. 
13th. The siirne as yestenj^y. * 

14th. Tenesmus of the bladder returned. 

15th. Number of times of urine greatly increased... to 40 times 
during 24 hours and the quantity only 28 ounces .and 2 drams. 

Constipation. Enema was given in the morning with no good 
re.sult. Catheter was tried very much agaiij^t his will. ..with no result. 
Urine unusually decreased to IT^ounces during 24 hours and the number 
of times increased to 43. • 

^ ri*7tji. TAVouble to pass water greatly inefeaseeP. In 41 attempts only 12 
► ounces and 7f drams. Bladder gre.atly drsteiided. Asked what he wished 
to be done, said he preferred supra-pubic operation to catheterism. 

l^h. Bladder very much dteteuded, yet he won’t allow anything to be 
done on hmi. Urine 6 ouiihes and A tlram during 24 hours, 

19th. yBladder tapfwd at 5-20 125)0 C. 0. about 44 ounces of urine 

taken Relief for an hour or so and after this he felt a very great 
pain (m eJther side of the abdomen in the iliac region. T4is made him 
alniokl mad. Took three glasses of water at about 10 p.m., voinitted. 
Thi^gave him a Aittle relief.* 

M^Urine very small in» quantity only 1 ounce and 7 drums in 24 
^^BP’^Iadder distended greatly, 

Urine 1 ounce and 3^ drams. Very much alarming symptoms, 

I would not allow the bladder to tapped or catheter tried. 
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applied in relievin<? the bladder, on the 19th, at about 5 p.m. and 
forty-five ounces of urine were drawn off. Thouorh tlie operation 
did not produce ranch pain, yet it effected no improvement in his 
j^eneral condition. Spasms of the ureters follovvino^ gave him 
severe agony for a long time. The bladder refilled in another 
twelve hours. He was gradually getting *drowsy and could not 
he induced to agree to catheterism or tapping the bladder agaiu. 
Hanger was apprehended from the use df the former and the ad- 
vantage of the temporary relief from the latter was not equal to 
the gjun of the* repetition. Notwithstanding at about 7 p.m., 
of Monday, the 23nd February, Bioulafoy was again applied. 
Fort} -seven ounces of urine were now drawn out. It was use- 
le^!S. Drowsiness and exhaustion made him sink fast, though he 
retainwl Ids consciousness till the last. 

On Saturday, the 13th February, the diseasf that ended his 
life, took a turn from which there was no escape. He had so 
studied his own constitution and the effects of medicine on it 
that he usually avoided taking any. The agony being great, he 
took one medicine and then another, but each administration, her 
believed, instead of relieving, seemed to aggravate his pains, 
Catheterism he stoutly opposed. Hp would not think of any 
surgical o])eration even in IffOl, when the disease was complete 
as he knew that he could not stand it in his then st§.te of health. 


Catheter had been tried and previous occasions, buk it 

only caused more ])dyt^|When the bladde%^as^ too fiill, he 
submitted on Fid'dW aj^ernb^n, the I9t)» Feb'Hl 
ping of the bladd!^ bv. Jiis relative 
He grew worse and worse, and again on 

February, at T p. M., the same doctor dr^ ont ^uhther 47‘ 
ounces. By tiiat time ura)mia'had .el in. pVjv he 'seemed ^ be 
comatose though retaining peutect oonsciou^)ess. ^fter the 
second tapping, when the hhuhfer had flattened losing\^ round 
ball shape p at the first, he began to ebb away fast,, d\pucea 
came on and be drew his last but one lu’CJvth at 5-19 A.Mllai^d 
the final— a deep one — at 5-‘26, in le^ t^^n I ‘4 hours oR the 
operation, at the age of 70 years, ^^moniiis and 22 (lav s. M^ lie 
lif^that gave life and light disappeared in the rising *?fgnl» 
the morning. ^ 

The atteudiitg physicians were discouraged by bis refusal to 
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take medicine or to submit to catbeterism. When the bladder 
could contain itself* no lon^r he agreed to its puncturing but 
not the more ordinary way of drawing out its contents. He 
knew and felt that the catheter could not make its way to the 
bladder without a rupture or causing a wound and thereby ad- 
ding to bis sufferings. * It seems that the patient doctor was 
right and the end proves him so. At the second tapping the 
discharge was highly condfentrated and bloody. 

On Friday, the fxth, be was np])reben8ive of a grave aggrava- 
tion and asked his wife and son to be by him that night. The 
son, himself a medical man in practice and practising the same 
system with the father, was in constant attendance all the hours 
of the day and night from that night till death on the tenth day. 
There was nothing wanting in nursing, tlib patient himself direct- 
ing the treatm^jit, and consoling the son for his outbursts of 
grief at the threatened end. On one occasion be said — ^ Don^t 
distress yourself/ Another time, ‘Don’t* cry — tlui^ is not the 
time to cry. I am preparing for a better place.’ 

The following diary will show how the disease progressed ; 

12th. Passed night in great trouble. Urine turbid and intolerable burning. 

13th. The same as yestenj^y. * 

14th. Tenesmus of the bladder returned. 

15th. Number of times of urine gre.atly in creased... to 40 times 
during 24 hours and the quantity only 28 ounces .and 2 drams. 

^th. Constipation. Enema was given in the morning with no good 
result. Catheter was tried very much against his will.. .with no result. 
Urine unusually decreased to 1 Trounces during 24 hours and the number 
of times increased to 43. ♦ 

>^7t]i. iJTrouble to pass water greatly incfeasecF. In 41 attempts only 12 
owuces and Tf drams. Bladder greatly distended. Asked what he wished 
to be done, said he preferred supra-pubic of>erati<m to cathctoi ism. 

l^h. Bladder very much dtetended, yet he won't, .allow anything to be 
done on hw. Urine 6 ounbes and 4 dram during 24 Inturs. 

19th. ^Bladder tap|>ed at 5-20 p.*., 1250 C. C. about 44 ounces of urine 
taken Relief for an hour or so and after tliis he felt a very great 
pain (m efther side of the abdomen in the iliac region. TAis made him 
almc|^l mad. Took three giaases of water at about 10 p.m., vomitted. 
Thi^gave him a 4ittle relief.* 

iBlnlJrine very small iti» quantity only 1 ounce and 7 dturns in 24 
h^HP^^ladder distended greatly, 

.. Urine 1 ounce and 3^ drams. Very much alarming symptoms, 
ouhl not allow the bladder to tapped or catheter tried. 
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22n(l. Urine only drams up to 7 r.M. Then ultimately allowed the 
bladder to be tapped. It was tapped at 7-15 r.M., and 1500 C. C. (47 ounces) 
of urine taken out. Was better only for one hour and after this asthmatic 
breathing supervened and it culminated in hard breathing. At 2 a.m. (23rd) 
it was severe. 

In extreme pain with dull sensibilities^ at 4 a.m. he asked for 
milk. Took it himself, sitting, as usual with spoon. Having 
washed his face he called for writing<materials, and wrote, on a 
paper measuring by 4^ inclres, a letter, of weight lines which 
can not be deciphered except the figures and words 19th 
February — Dear, My time, like myself, yours aftly, Mahendra L. 
Sircar.’^ The pencil slipped through his fingers and he was 
gpntly put to pillow at 5-10. He may be said to be dying 
while sitting and writing. He used to say that the day when 
he could not read or write some thing was the ^ disease's own. 
Though succumbing to it, he proved himself superior to his 
disease. He died when he ceased to write. Dui’ing the 3 years 
and 3 months Irom 2rid January 1901, he kept a regular diwry 
of his disease — how it affected him every day, and regulated his 
food accordingly. But for that minute study, and the selection 
of dietary, it is doubtful whether he could live that period, what- 
ever many peojile may say of his extreme views in this respect. 
His belief was that regulation of diet was in most diseases the 
only principal aid to cure, and that such shall be the treatment 
of the future. He was sometimes laughed at because he wohld 
not prescribe any medicine and restricted his patient to parti- 
cular articles of food. He was ^ao theorist that way, he proved 
his faith by a heroic ihlhesioii to it. His stoicism in the^ last 
paroxysm led the son to exclaim — ^ the great are great even hi 
endurance.^ A hero in life, Dr. Sircar died a heroic death. 

He was not only great in mediciive — he was alsp great in 
science, great in other spheres. 'UJonimencing life unA^r great 
disadvantages, he rose to be great in all worldly matter^ Nor 
did he couSne himself to his work as a doctor mindful of only 
his fees and unmindful of the other oiaims'on a successful man. 
He waa not for hoarding money hut^pent almost a forturuikon 
bo^ks — not only of his own profession and his speciarW!||^s 
but also in other and general subjects. A delivery of bo'Ul^r'^ 
an edition of the Bible and bo8lfs on music he had order sfil^ Ijby 
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made two days after his death. He leaves to his son amon^ 
other properties, a rich and large collection of books. We are 
not aware of any medical man who purchased so many books 
and on so many subjects. Every book was welcome to him. 

The sad news of death spread fast and people began to gather 
at the house. At about 10 A.M., the funeral procession started 
for the Niratala Burning Ghat. The body was carried on a 
substantial tcak-vwod ‘cot/ on the shoulders of the deceased^s 
castemen. On th*e way, his Cody was taken to the Science 
Association and placed in the gallery which had resounded so 
often with his eloquence. The Ghat was feaehed in one and 
half hours. The mourners were fifty, led Jby the son, the chief 
mourner. At the Ghat, photographs were taken, Babu Un>es 
Chunder Dutt, of the City College, r^ad prayers and preached 
something like^a sermon over the dead, discanting on his virtues. 
Then a chorus of seven voices sang Peace. At about 1 p.m., 
the body was placed on the funeral pile. The face showed no 
c^^ge in death. It had the repose of* eternal re^t. The fire 
'>reduced the body to ashes in four hours. The constructive 
organic synthesis created him what he was. The destructive 
inorganic analysis makes him what he is. There is beauty in 
death, as in life . — Reis and Uayyet., February ^7, 1904. 


^IN MEMOEIUM ; DR. MAHBNDRA LAL SIRCAR. 

Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar breathed his last on Tuesday morn- 
ing. There could not have passed ^way a more distinguished 
representative of the intellectual life of modern Bengal. For 
about forty years he had not only been a conspicuous figure in 
soyety but an earnest and -assiduous worker in many fields. He 
was grjrat as a doctoi* but not merely as a doctor. Few men 
have ^ered upon their medidlil studies with a sounder liberal 
education than what MahendratLal Sircar was able to receive. 
It was this cluture wj^iich made him so good a doctor and so 
mi*ch of a m^n. He brought a trained intellect to bear upon 
1/is professional studies. •He was able to appreciate Ijie books 
A read as a student, and to continue his studies, prolessional 
^nd other, after he had left college. An imperfect knowl^ge 
of English is not an aacommoif Sefeot of our medical men ; aad 
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it is a fatal defect. It stands in the way of an intelligent ap- 
prehension of books and lectures. It practically puts an end to 
their studies after tliey leave college. Dr. Sircar was fortunately 
born early enough to escape the shallow^ mechanical, devitalising 
general education imparted under the auspices of our University, 
at the same time to avail himself of the* superior professional 
education imparted in the Medical College in those days. He 
used to speak with pride of the distin^uisheci Professors under 
whom he had been brougut up. They were all of them authori- 
ties on their subjects. He spoke highly of the instruction 
and attached special value to the lectures on Pathology by Dr. 
Wood. The siiperioisity of his preparatory and professional 
education was one of the chief reasons of his rare accomplish- 
ments as a doctor. But the most important factor in his train- 
ing was his own exceptional ability. His most ^marked intel- 
lectual characteristic was extreme caution, extreme precision in 
observation and reasoning. No man was more slow to general- 
ise, to pronounce confidently on the true character of a series 
internal disease, or to prescribe a remedy in a cocksure spirit.^ 
He never prescribed a patent medicine, of whose precise com- 
position lie was not aware. He never ^prescribed for infants or 
invalids any of the artificial foods so largely advertised and 
recommended, as he was not aware of their exact character and 
composition. When the plague broke out and the air was full 
of speculations as to the character and causes of that disea^. 
Dr. Sircar did not care to theorise. In regard to the various 
modern speculations concerning -the treatment of cancer and 
consumption and the causes of leprosy he did not care to express 
an opinion. His patients know what a standard of care ho 
demanded of them in the preparation^pf their diet and the main- 
tenance of proper surroundings, how he insisted on the nmst accu- 
rate record of temperature, pulsed>eats, the character oMhe ex- 
cretions, and such other mattm^. His fear of over- mediation 
or harmful Siedication often made him avoid medication altoge- 
ther, and he contented himself with meixily watching the patient 
and regelating his mode of living. Tiis was no experiment ** 
he j^rformed on otliers. When he was suffering great agonlM 
himself, he would not take any medicine unless he felt almosc 
8\ire wbat U would answer ; ancf he objected to give or take any 
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medicine when the vital forces were at a low ehb. With 
methods so careful, so observant, so scientihc, he could not fail 
to be a successful doctor. In tliese latter days he was almost 
unrivalled in diasi'nosis, and many are the stories that told of 
his almost ma^’ieal cures. 

If we have dwelt on the idio<3yncra8ie9 of Dr. Sircar as a medi- 
cal man it is because they illustrate the general habit of his mind. 
He wtis as much a.man of* letters as a man of science. He was 
well read in literature, and spoke and wrote remarkably good 
English. He belonged to a generation of litci'ary giants, of * 
whom he was practically the last. Few of UioSc whom he leaves 
l)ehind in Bengal could he compared to liiwi in respect of literary 
capacity or accomplishments. In comparatively advanced yea^fs 
he by private study acquired a knovvlec^e of Sanskrit and of ' 
Flench. He ^iidied not only medical and seienlitic works, but 
history, philosophy mathematics and general literature. He 
took special interest in theology. He wds interested as much in 
iVlufie Corelli as in Herbert Spencer, as much in- Renan as in 
^eorge Eliot, as much in Darwin as in Hahnemann. Vei'satili- 
ty is not always an advantage to its possessor; and we see that 
fact illustrated in Dr. Sircar. He was no specialist. His tastes 
were universak Even within the domain of medicine his accom- 
plishments were many-sided. In college he was distinguished 
as mueli in Surgery and Midwifery as in Medicine. And as a 
rlfaii he was not only a student of books of almost every variety 
but he followed the current, topics of the day* social and political, 
was anxious to know the secrt^s of tjie Kahlrajes and llakimSy. 
wasvager to get at the facts of reported cures by charms, never 
missed a chance of talking to the ‘St^»«yr^,v/^‘and of endervouring 
to ^-rret out their mysterit^, was ready to test astrologers and 
their powiM-H of divination and to witness spiritualistic seances. 
He not (»nly oiiserved the acticfli of drugs on the healthy and the 
sick but sought to explore the marvels of the heavens through 
a telescope. He not only lectured on Electricity %ut went to 
visit with eager ilitereft Madame Blavatasky in the hope of 
having a glimpse of the dnner mysteries of being. He took] 
^ng drives to see Ram Krishna Paramhansa and spent long 
loai-s in his company to listen to bis divine teadiing. In all 
bese varied spheres of intellAtual activity the predominant 
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habit of his mind was extreme caution, an iiiuvillingness to 
believe any thin^ but the palpable and the precisely demonstrable. 
A valuable habit that is, essential to a student of science. At 
the same time there is a point of view from which it is possible 
to reg'ret the lack of a vaulting imagination which overleaps the 
palpable evidence and grasps at once the distant truth which it 
only suggests and does not prove. The greatest discoveries have 
not as a rule slowly and steadily appeai-cd in full view, but have 
flashed across the mind of scientific seers at some suggestion 
often faint. The formal proof demands of course complete evi- 
dence, but most dfscoveries anticipate formal proof. Dr. sircar^s 
unceasing activity as ^ student, his passionate enthusiam for 
knowledge of all kinds, repressed his originality, and his extreme 
caution and hesitancy and waiting for formally complete and 
palpable evidence did not permit him to have the glimpse he un- 
doubtedly coveted into natuiVs finer forces and the subtler laws 
of being. The Divine afflatus was in him not in any way pro- 
portioned to his powers of observation and reasoning, ^ 

The great student was also a great worker. He was brought^ 
up at a time when the gospel of educated men was one of work 
and action, and not one of agitation, ^e was not only a medical 
pracitioner but a medical journalist, and the founder and secre- 
tarv of the Indian Association for the Clutivation of Science. 
The legal profession is strong in Bengal but the entire province 
has no legal journal; never had and any except for two br^tf 
periods of two years each. Dr. Sircar maintained the reputa- 
tion of the native section of^the medical profession by his Calcutta 
Journal of Medicine \vhich he started in ISOS and whioh he 
edited for so many years, almost entirely unassisted, and, we 
believe, at no little sacrifice. He w^ connected with a Mec^cal 
Association for sometime as, first, its » Secretary, aad then as 
Vice-President. He was for man3>*years an Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate and Fellow of the fJalcutta University. He was a 
Municipal \>oramissioner in this town for one term and was 
beaten at the next election. He was f®r some years a nomina- 
ted Member of the Bengal Council. gA.iid through a long course 
of years he often appeared on the platform either as speaker 
president. But the work that was dearest to him was that doi»i 
for the Science Association, ft* was established by his iudefa^ k 
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tigable exertiong. He wee not only it* jfoneral manager but I 
was for many years one of its regular lecturers ; and there is no j 
doubt that he made great sacrifices for it. He refused any pro- 
fessional call that might interfere with one of his lectures in that 
institution. His love for the Association involved more sacrifice 
than his conversion to horaoeopathy, and showed more of ardour, 
energy and courage. His confession of the new medical faith 
was an act of intellectual honesty which no doubt exhibited his 
moral courage. It*made him lose*ea8te with his medical breth- 
ren. But when he had been convinced by experience of the 
soundness of a system of treatment, it was only his duty to 
practise it; and when he made the announcement of his creed he 
possibly did not dream of a persecution and may have even ^xpech- 
od to be hailed as a medical reformer. * Persecution, however, 
was directed gainst him, and he stood it nobly. In the end, 
we believe, he was a gainer rather than a loser by his practice 
of homoeopathy. The faith of the public* in the system rapidly 
inct^ased, and for many years Dr. Sircar was, in the opinion of 
^he public, the one representative of homoeopathy. Even up to 
his last days he had^his monopolising hold over the mind of 
several. If Dr, Sircar had failed to cure a patient, homoeopathy 
could do nothing for him ; and if he had not taken a patient in 
hand, homoeopathy had not been tried, though many other 
homoeopaths may have treated him. This was the almost univer- 
sj^ belief. Reviewing the results of his Hfe as a whole it does 
not appear to us that he was^ materially a loser by the profession 
of homoeopathy. For about tlfe last thirty years of his life, 
howler, the Science Association occupied ^more of his attention 
affd was nearer to his heart than homoeopathy or his professional 
duties or any thing else. gave to it time and money, refused 
professional business fo» its sake, broke with many a friend for 
its sake. With regard to that institution we can only say once 
more what \re said so often in pr. Sircar's life time, namely, » 
that it is an institution nobly conceiifed, but one in advance o,f 
the age if not wholly nnfuited to this country. It would lack 
students and teachers. I^ the early days of the inakitutipii 
lepturea were given to practically empty benches, and if they |re 
tolerably well attended, it is because they hi^ve been adapted 
> ^6 needs of the University AJlmitiations. Assoomtio^ Und 

n 
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kctures will not remove national wants whose real source is in 
the defective character of the people. N(^one in this country 
cares for an education that is not directly convertible into 
I money. The science that pays in the market is the science of 
; the factory and the workshop; and if the Science Association 
Iwas to convert itself into a factory ora workshop it would 
certainly not realise Dr. Sircar's ideal. If it is to be merely 
I a coaching institution like any ordinary college, it will still 
’ fail in its original object and represent only a waste of power. 

In making estimate of a man we have to consider not 
only what he did but what he was. Dr. Sircar, it is well- 
known, was a man of Stern determination and resolute indepen- 
dence. In society and in politics he was never known to com- 
promise himself. He '’never cringed to greatness or truckled 
to power. Nor on the other hand did he burnrincense at the 
altar of popularity. He did not believe in the popular fads of 
the hour, in election Jor instance. He cared little about the 
Congress. The Science Association somewhat fettered him in 
■ respect of his relations to the officials as well as the people. 

felt himself compelled to be more conventional than before. But 
j on no essential point, on no question (ff vital importance to the 
nation did he sacrifice his independence. His sympathies were 
all on the right side, on the side of the poor, the weak, the 
oppressed. His nature, however, was undemonstrative, except 
in controversy. H,e t\ad a generous heart, but none but cloie 
observers could suspect it. He wouH medically treat a mau 
and give him medicine frey of cl^arge, or he would make a pre- 
sent of money to a poor man or au old servant, hut whik he 
was doing the act'of charity his language and manner would 
scarcely be other than stiff and fornal. The maxim of suqvity 
in manner and strength in action, was reversed in his case. He 
was kind in action but cold ind even forbidding in manner. 
His best J’riends would not dviiy that he had not sacrificed to 
the graces, but what was said of a greater man would be true 
in his case, namely that he had n<?tliin^ of ^le bear but the 
skin. •A Hindu, specially of the oldr type, is habitually so gene- 
ro4^s at home, that vVe do not think it would be fair to exalt tjj 
commonplace into the heroic ^and call attention to Dr. Sircar 
charities in the home. But tfie Eajkumari Leper Aeylum 
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Baidyanath is worthy of notice, and, having regard to the pre- 
vailing practices, an extraordinary character attaches to the free 
prescriptions and free medicines that were dispensed by him every 
morning in his house for over a generation. He was free from a 
common weakness of scientific men, Atheism. He admired] 
TyndalPs physics but did not accept his Materialism. Hej 
admired Spencer^s philosophy but found no consolation in Agno- 
sticism. He was an earnest believer in God and used to say than 
the more he knew of nature the more was his reverence height^ 
ened. Social philosophy was a subject which he had apparently 
little considered. He chafed at social restrictions. He could 
not understand why he might not be mad^* a Brahmin and never 
forgave the Brahmins for the social superiority they had assum- 
ed. But though he was rationalistic iti thought, he was not 
revolutionary ^ practice. His own life and that of his family 
were regulated on orthodox principles. Indeed his conformity 
to orthodox practices was stricter than wjat is customary to-day. 
His^politics were simple. He believed in the benefits, indeed 
^he necessity, of English rule; but he believed also in the neces- 
sity of some reforms. He was not blessed with a robust health 
and it grew weaker as# bis years advanced. But except in 
extreme situations he would read and write and argue even 
when prostrated by sickness. He had no right to complain 
that the world had treated him badly. After the early 
;^r8 of poverty and embarrassment hig life was one of easy 
distinction and prosper! ty« In his efiPorf's to establish the 
Science Association he bad ^the advantage of the influential 
Imlp* of Vidyasagara, of Mr. Justice f)warka Nath Mitter, 
Kristo Das Pal, Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra; and the scholarly 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Richard Temple. Sambhu Ch under 
Mookeijee's pen was alio of use to him. We do not say this to 
detract from the merit of the Ibbject of this memoir. No man 
prospered in this world except through Divine grace, of which 
the instruments are helpful men and propitious cr^cumstanoes 
which are vulgarly *look^ upon as accidents. It is possible for 
no man to do more than perfect himself as the instrumeivt of the 
JUvine will and carry out its purposes, and what we say of^Dr. 
^Illpar is that he had well used his^ talents and opportunities for 
'CT’g a healer of the sick, the %(xedical pioneer of homceopath^ 
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in India, the founder and the manager of a public institution 
for the teaching of science, for being also a teacher of science, a 
propagator, through the press, of medical and other scientific 
knowledge, a leader of public opinion and a centre of influence. 
A great deal of Dr, Sircar^s work was a success ; a great deaj 
was also a failure. But success is never the test of a man or an 
idea. He had no reason to be ashamed either of success or failure 
for his purposes were worthy an^ his methods jfure and honorable. 
But, however opinion may vary as to the value of the results, 
sensible and un1>i^sed men cannot much differ as to the intrinsic 
merits of the rare personality that has passed away. The half- 
educated are not fitted 'to appreciate his sholarship; the men of 
nfaudlin sentimentality will fail to undei’stand the stoic mould 
of his character ; the faddists of the giddy platform and the 
rn^imblers of our scriptures, whose every-day life 0ves the lie to 
their cant of patriotism or religion, may affect to sneer at his 
aloofness and be shocked by bis creed so simple and uncerem^i- 
ous. But this insatiable seeker of knowledge, this untiring 
^ worker, this heroic champion of so many good causes, this priestr 
of science, whose loss we mourn to-day, will undoubtedly occupy 
one of the highest places in the categdiry of the children that 
Bengal has borne in the English regime. And it will be long 
before the place is filled, of one so richly endowed by nature and 


BO trained by self-discipline, so versatile, so discriminating, 
valiant, so true ig hi® ideal and so firm in his convictions. — 


Tke Indian Nation, 29M February, 1904. 
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THE LATE DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR. 


It ia with extreme regret that we record the death of Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar, M.D., C.I.E. one of the moat prominent 
citizena of this Meti'opplia. Born in 1833 at a village not far 
from Calcutta, he received his early education at the Hare 
School and Hindu College, under some of the ablest Professors 
of the Indian Educational Depastment. He next entered the 
Calcutta Medical College which he left in 1860 after an 
Academic career of exceptional brilliancy, havii^ ‘gained several 
prizes, medals, scholarships in the various subjects taught there. 
In 1863 he obtained his M.D. from th^ Calcutta University 
audit is interesting to note that though he was recogiysed as 
the leading Homoeopathic practitioner in the city and for years 
enjoyed an expensive and lucrative practice, one of his first 
public acts was to denounce the system of Homoeopathy in a 
speech delivered by him at the inaugural meeting of the Bengal 
Branch of the District Medical Association. Civic and Academic 
"honours were showered upon him. He had been Sheriff of 
Calcutta, Member of the Bengal Legislative Council, Presi- 
dency Magistrate, President of the Faculty of Arts, Member 
of several Scientific Societies — in fact, his fame as a Scientist 
was perhaps second to none in this country. No other man has 
^ne so much for the Scientific instruction of the youth of this 
country as Dl? Mahendra Lai Sircar and in 1876 he started 
the Indian Association for Cultivation of Science, an insti- 
tution which though not as well aiippqfted by the public as it 
deserves to be has yet achieved a large amount of success due 
solely to the exertions of its founder. He took the keenest 
interest in this institutiod* and his speech at the last annual 
meeting of the Association whe|i he told his hearers that he was 
probably addressing them for the last time created a painful 
impression on his audience. SidSple and courteous i%hi8 manner, 
a strict and orthodox!* Hindu, Dr. Sircar was the best type 
of an Indian ^ntleman Aid was held in high esteem by both 
Europeans and Indians alite and his career furnishes a* striking 
l^xample of the success that oan be achieved by a purely .Indian 
^training. His death is a sever} Mow, not only to the poor of 
Caloutta for nhom benefit . he mei^iiid jfer years bis owi^ 
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expense, a charitable Homceopathic Dispensarj, but to the 
cause of science iu India . — The Recorder ^ Saturday, February 20, 


1904). 


DEATH OF A GREAT BENGALI. 

We regret to announce the death of Dr. Mahendra Lai 
Sircar, M. D., D. L., C, I. E., one (rf the fej^v really great men 
India has produced since the British occupalion. His life was 
spent in the cause of science and humanity, with the devotion 
and sweet self-abnegation of an apostle. That bis labours 
were not appraised £^1^ value is the disgrace of a 

pijovince where the jarring sectary and the noisy polemic have 
more 'fionour in the present day than the true reformer. Dr. 
Sircar lived his life to its legitimate conc^asion . — Indian 
Engineering f February 27, 1904. 


THE LATE DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR. 

With perfound regret we have to tecord the death of Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar, o. i. ». The melancholy event took place 
early morning of Tuesday last. Dr. Sircar was no doubt an 
extraordinary personality. At the commencement of, whi^ 
may be called the* goWen age of modern Bengal when the late 
Iswar Chunder Vidyasagar^s nan^p tvas being immortalised in 
the field of philanthropy, t&e late Harish Chunder Mukerji and 
Kristodas Pal made a mark on the Political thought of fndia 
and Keshub Chunder Sen not only led his countrymen to the 
high pinnacle of religious thought blit g^ave a new impetus^ to 
the thoughts and aspirations o{ young India, Dr. Mahendra 
Lai Sircar distinguished himself by creating in the minds of 
his countrymen a taste for scientific studies. It is net for us 
to judge the respective merits of Homeopathy and Allopathy, 
but Dr. Sircar should be admitted on aTl hands tfS the Apostle 
of Hommopathy system qf medioin^ For his indomitable and 
iantfte love of truth, he defied unpopularity aind fearlessljui 
underwent great self-saorifioe ; regarded trutii as more valu- 
able than anything eke. He began bis medical career as an 
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Allopathic practitioner having obtained for himaelf the highest 
distinction which the Calcutta University could bestow upon 
its graduates. He was always an humble learner and votary 
of the sciences. We remember a time when he was associated 
with the^great medical genius Dr. Durga Charan Banurji, for 
whom he had a very high regard, to carefully watch Dr. 
Banuiji^s skilful treatment and gathering experience from it. 
He was an invetet'ate opponent of homoeopathy at the time, but 
he regarded truth as a limitless ocean and himself not being 
able to taste even a single drop out of it. When the founder 
of Homoeopathy in India the late Babu Rajendra Lai Dutta 
was in the meridian of his fame, Dr. Siscar, led by his innate 
thirst for truth, became his associate also and devoted himsglf 
to the study of homoeopathy. He eventftally became its power- 
ful advocate %d his defence of homoeopathy and vindication of 
his character against the charge of unsoientihc quackery were 
masterly indeed. He was averse to •the sectarian names of 
allopathy or homoBopathy being applied to the healing art 
jwhich he regarded as the science of God, He was most 
circumspect to prescribe for his patient. He would refrain, 
from giving medicine to them unless he could penetrate into 
their physical constitution and carefully observe tlierein the 
requirement of nature. In his mode of treatment he tried to 
^ a conscious co-worker with the Author of human nature, 
believed that medicine and medical advice were nothing, ’ 
the healing hand of God, in human nature was all in all, and 
he thought that if humbly* ^11 lofty profession for 

IjnoVeldge, he could only co-operate with Gr)d in this respect, 
he could not but be successful. He was an* unflinching believer 
inspiration specially in^^ihe domain of medicine. 'When our 
Minister was seriously^ ill and placed under Dr. Sircar's treat- 
ment, we remember that in pfescribing for his patient he once 
devoutlj; turned over the pages of his medical book and prayed 
with the simplicity of 9 . child that the great Healef of diseases 
too may show hiib th# right medicine for his friend Keshub. 
It WHS his firm conviction4hat the doctor was helple^, unless 
God Himself through natural agencies does good to the patient. 
He was the most proraineut scientist of the country. Whether 
in the depertomt of phyeicSl seienoe, astronoiuy mr^gunettl 
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V research he studied truth fur its own sake. He was one of those 
scientific men whom the study of nature led to nature^s God. 
It is believed that a study of the sciences lands the students 
|io agnosticism and blinds the eyes of its votaries not to see 
beyond the region of laws and order of nature. Dr. Sircar fully 
believed with the poet that an “ undevout astronomer was 
mad." To him the face of nature seemed transparent through 
which he saw the image of the living God. The Science 
Association of which he was the founder owes its existence to 
his love of the ^Sciences. His primary idea was to make his 
countrymen participate in that love for the Sciences which had 
made him happy. He regarded the temple of Science which 
! was raised by his indomitable energy as the temple of God, 

I and iifJeed no private enterprise commanded so vast amount of 
^ public aid and patronage as the Indian Associatii^^i for the Culti- 
vation of Science, His spirit of charity was remarkable. It 
was his generosity coujJled with his appreciation of the good 
that is in human nature that brought him in contact with us, 
the members of the Brahmo somaj, for the first time. About 
the year 1806 when the departed wife as also the sister-in-law 
of Bhai Kanty Chunder were seiied with cholera, Dr. Sircar 
and Babu Rajinder Dutt came to treat the patients. The 
Doctors were simply charmed with the sight of so many 
young men coming from the different parts of the country and 
without any earthly bounds, serving the patients with great%^. 
devotion and tenderness than those ojT the nearest and dearest 
relations. They then not <j|ily loVed the young men but learned 
<0 respect the movement which had influenced them so much. 
After that time we saw Dr. Sircar moved for the service 
conducted by our Minister <m the evasion of the la 3 ring of the 
ioundatien-stone of the Bharatvarsya Brahmo Mandir. 'the 
rgonerosity shown by him to Bhai' Kali Sankar Kabiraj when the 
latter lay seriously ill and to 8^*^* Prosonno Cooraerj^ specially 
to his wif^^ when they were in ill-health would always be 
vemembeted by ns with gratitude, Bhai J^ali Sankar be 
.not enl^bgeve medieine and medical advice but he used to bring 
ffom IxMiie some of the artielea of diet. His religious aenti- 
meoUjind spit^ of deveUoA devele^ with the ioerease od 
.iiiaiwi. Nptbi4g.daifigliW%|^.i|p.miaeh«a^ 
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chanted with Bkahii. Some of our missionaries and preachers 
used to visit him at times and chant Kirtans before him. The 
cliantingof God's name and of His unbounded mercy often 
moved him to tears. He was cosmopolitan in his devotion. 
He not only listened to Brahmo hymns but to hymns glorify- 
ing the name of God and under any name sung by whosoever 
it may be. As a scientific man he had an aversion for all sorts 
of quackery and auperatitiou. He heard of the Samadliis of 
Ramkrishna Paramhausa with some suspicion but when he 
saw tlie saint in his last days and heard from 4iis lips certain 
pithy words, he was moved with admiration fcr him and froth 
that time he greatly respected the unique man. Dr. Sircar was 
an enemy of idolatry to the end of the chapter. He Bpo|j^ very 
strongly in public meetings against id<d worship. For 'some- 
time past he jEVtts suffering from complications of urinary 
disease and at last he died at the age of 71 from a painfitl 
illness by dysuria. We offer our sincSrest condolence to bis 
son'^Dr. Am vita Lul Sircar and his bereaved family and pray 
sjhat the spirit of the deceasrd may rest in jwace. — Unity and 
iheMinuUfy February 28, 1904. 


A correspondent writes to the Statesman." May I correct 
l^bistake in your article on the late Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. 
You state that he built a Leper-asylum at Modhnpur. The 
asylum referred to is at Deo^phar. You know that lepers from i 
variqps parts of of India crowded to De6ghar with the hope 
of* being cured by living at the temple •of Baidyanath^ the I 
lord of the physicians. Here however, their troubles knew 
no 'bounds. They weiie driven from the vicinity of the town, 
and had to {lass their nights under trees on the maidaii away 
from human habitation and a jprey to jackals and leopards. 
Their terrible flight moved the compassion of Babtf Jogendro 
Nath Basu and ti^ Jalx^Dr. Mahendra Lai Stroar who did all 
they could to* relieve the||i. The doctor at once aa}psoribed| 
Be. 5,000. Timely help came from various plaoes and the 
presalt was the present fine hospital with separate qnarters 
ttilee and females, prayer halls, hdpitals, &;o. Bui the .tiiyliim 

s 
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hiia not yet been sufficiently endowed. AVhnt more litHnff 
memorial of the great Indian doctor than the firm establish- 
mnt of the institution which was so near to his heart ? — The 
Werld and the New Dispensation^ February 28, 1904. 


THE LATE Dfl. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR. 

Dr. Mahendya Lai Sicar is no more. The melancholy event 
occurred in the early morning of Tuesday last. The loss at his 
disappearance to the cjDuntry is great. In him India loses not 
<gily an eminent doctor of the healing art but also a profound 
scholar deeply imbued with a truly scientific spirit, a great 
aud enthusiastic labourer for the cause of the country and the 
fnligbtening of its millions with the light of Western science 
and western art, a Uheral and varied private benefactor and a 
gentleman upright aifd kind in his dealings with men-and 
sincere and deeply spiritual in his inner soul. 

Dr. Sircar was born in the year 1833. In his early boyhooj 
be lost both his fatlter and mother «and was brought up at the 
bouse of bis mateniiil uncles in Calcutta, lie received his 
education at first at (he Hare School where he obtained a 
junior scholarship in 184)9 which helped him to enter the Hindu 
. College. Here he studied for six years till 1854 when 
joined the Calcutta Medical College, the only place in those 
days which could impart a soimd’ education in the sciences. 
For even from his eartj^ yoftth Dr. Sircar had imbibed a strong 
desire to master the sciences and obtained an insigiit into 
ittuer workings of nature. He came out thence in 1860 with 
the title of L. M. S. and three years lat^r became a Doctors of 
Medicine. He began his career ns a physician with an 
addrese delivered at tlie inaugural meeting of the Bengal branch 
of the British Medical Association strongly denouncin if Homoeo- 
pathy, and soon acquired an eminuft {jpsition and a good 
|>rdatae{* But n few years fifter he found odt his own error 
«nd. began to advocate the cause of Homesopathy ivith sucli 
dd^otioQ and zeal that he even braved tbe risk of Iqsiqg ev^y-^ 
Ikdiig that he might re maia tlfoe to hi« oonvictiogf. In, 
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hij became a fellow of the CaloutU Univewitr, fbunied after 
eocottnteriug many difficulties the Science Association* in 1876, 
and was appointed Hon. Presidency Magistrate the following 
year. In 1878 he was placed in the Faculty of Medicine ih 
spite of a good deal of opposition from the medical members 
of tbe senate who considered him a renegade. He was created a 
C. I. E., in 1888 and in 1887 appointed shenff of Calcutta. 
It was through hiS^ efforts and pecuniary aid that the Leper 
asylum at Oeoghnr was founded in 1892. He remained Presi* 
dent of the Faculty of Arts of the Calcutta .lAiiversity from 
1893 to 1895, which body also honoured him with a D. L., 
in 1898. 

There need not be any apology for this sljort sketch tlfe 
career of this great man for it can not be unknown to mimy. 
He WHS a very \rilliflnt student both of the Hindu College and 
the Medical College. In both places he earned golden opinbus 
from, almost all the professors and was, their most favouhte 
pupil. His great aeal and martyr-like devotion to a oaase 
which he found to be the true one is exemplified by that 
remarkable episode in his career when he voluntarily gave up 
a mast lucrative practice after boldly avowing his conversion to' 
the Hanemanian system of .curing diseases, though this put 
him into great pecuniary difficulties and made him an object 
of Ridicule to the mem l^ers of his profession and of scolding to 
tifiose of his family. But he made n# number of wonderful 
cures which so spread his reputation that in a short time he 
found himself at the top of the meckcal profession in Calcutta 
with kn income far surpassing that of niost suecessfiil practi- 
tioners in the regular line. In the latter* years of his life 
whe;i a painful illness prevented him from stirring out and 
he raised his fee to a j^rohibitive scale to save himself from the 
importunities of his patients, people would still crowd at hi» 
door in aucb high faith ahd estimation was bis m^ieal skill 
held by them. The National Association for the Cultivatioir 
of Science was diis most ^favourite project for which he hid 
eonsecrated his life and foF the furtlierance of which lie sbcd 
bis beet blood. The origift of the scheme lay so far back a*s sen 
^ 860 , io an article which be published on the Desirability of 

National Institution for tbe CnItivatioD of the P^yMoid 
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Spences by the Natives of India/' It can perhaps be traced 
still further to his early love add craving for the worhs of John 
Stuairt Mill who had exercised perhaps the most profound forma- 
tive influence over his mind. 

About his religious life not much is known by the outsider. 
The study of the sciences and his deep admiration for them 
did not turn his mind away from religion. His was a deeply 
spiritaal nature. He was fully conscious of the need of religion 
in the making of manhood. He read with reverence all the 
seripiures and 8j)e9ially the Bible and the Bhagavatgita. He 
did not remain a Hindu throughout his life in the sense that 
he W'ls a polytheist or a worshipper of idols. The monotheistic 
jtu’lnojrhis mind was known to every one who had the good 
fortune of knowing him a little intimately. He used to appre- 
ciate the Brahmo hymns a good deal and \vnld be much 
gratified if they were sung to him. He used to be present at 
I the morning services he^d in the Albert Hall by the late Rev. 

I Fletcher Williams and from his admiration of bis sermons he 
I became almost an enthusiast for them. 

Hie illness confined him absolutely to his home for the 
whole of last year. He had just reached his seventy-first year 
when he breathed his last, mourjied by all his countrymen, 
and a host of admirers outside the country. May bis soul rest 
in peace ! — TAe World and the New Dhjpenmtion, February 28, 
1904. , ’V 

* 

Dr. Mahendra Lj|l Sircar, c.i.E., died on Tuesday morning 
in Calcutta at the age of over seventy. As a young man he had 
a distinguished career at College, and in after years developed 
into a profound scholar, both iu^ science and literature. , He 
acquired considerable reputation^ as a liomceopathic physician, 
smd founded the Indian Assoeiation for the Cultivation of Science. 
In public l^fe he served on the Bengal Legislative Coisnoil, and 
was a member of the Municipality and Sheriff of Calcutta. 
Dr. Mahendra Lai was a connecting l?nk bltween the old and 
new generations in Bengal, and hl^ death will be widely re-^ 
gaett^, alike among the European and Native coannanitwa, in . 
both of which he had a wide gircle of frienda and admirert.'^^^ 
dad ]^aceb,.19(H. . /j 
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Yei, Dot only are our rank and file but also our principal loeir 
disappearing fast, leaving their {^ces absolutely blank. The 
death of a man like Dr. Maheudra Lai Sircar is a serious loss 
on more grounds than one. During a long life of many-sided 
active work in the cause of science, he was a patriot in the true 
sense of the word ; for he had steadily held out before the 
younger generation one of the main causes of the regeneration 
of our people, nntnely, that the^most efiective way of our salra- 
tion lay in the adoption of Western methods for the revival of 
our industries. There can be no doubt that an the death of 
Mahendra Lai Sircar we have lost one of our great workers in 
the cause of reform .— .Bskzar Patrika, 8th March, 1904. 


MY 'iAST TRIBUTE TO DR. SIRCAR. 

BY 

♦ 

Dr. Hurro Nath Roy, l.m.s. 

Sir, — Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, M. D., D. L., C. 1. E., is 
no more. He breathed hw last on the 2Srd February at 5-1^ 
A. M. A prominent figure has passed away from the domain 
of medicine and from the field of science. He was a man of 
high intellectual culture and an ardent votrary of science. It 
^as this high culture, and the advanced and trained intellect 
which gave an impetus to. his professional studies, and which 
made him an accomplished anS a reqpwned doctor. The Indian 
Ration has very justly remarked, that an imperfect knowledge 
of English is net an uncomman defect ^f our medical men ; 
and it is a fatal defect. It T^ands in the way of an intelligent 
apprehension of medicAl books and medical lectures.^^ Though 
born of humble parents, and suffered in his early life from the 
benumbing strokes *of penury, he by sheer dint of his intellect, 
close study, patience,, perseverance, and love of truth rose to 
the highest pipnaclb of Success, and secured a leading position 
in the repohlio of letten^and science, and in his own sphere ae 
a leading doctor. Like Dr. Syme, the great Edifihj^^h 
Sqrgeofi, he was hard and har|h, but within a rough exterior, 
he cheriahed in his heart of fiemrts a higher nature, full of 
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■ympithy and kindliest for alK He was affectionate in disposi- 
tiotk, and lovable by nature ; ^nswervin^ in bis conviction of 
the truth ; wholly uuselbsh, and ever ready to oblige ; hearty 
and whoie*8oaled in his greetings; sincere in his words and 
deeds ; strong in character and firm of purpose ; true to his 
friends; loyal to Homoeopathy; a willing and able teacher 
and assistant to his younger and less skilled brethren. To 
know him was to love him, when meeting him* in person, accom- 
panied by that clasp of the hand that sent the Hfe-blood 
bounding witlr quickened impulse through the arteries and 
warmed the heart. His lectures were instructive in character, 
and he possessed a happy method of delivering them, while all 
tlw time the kindliest smiles brightened his truly intellectual 
face". Cases of intermittent fever which had lasted long and 
had baffled the bungling methods of the old A’chool and the 
inexperienced young Hoinoeopalliic practitioners fell into his 
hands to he wholly cured without the use of quinine; piles of 
the most painful kind, surrendered to the well-directed shot 
pellets) of the expert; tumours vanished under the correctly^ 
ehos^il Sin^Himum instead of the knife, etc. He was good 
diligiiostician and a carfeful observer of«nature. He used to pay 
particular attention to all new symptoms appearing in a case, 
or to a marked increase in the old symptoms whether it was an 
increoAt of the disease or an aggravation of the remedy. After 
careful watching, he used to deal with the patient as he thought^^ 
best. His departure completes the , gap that separates those 
who did the sowing, and lef^us to do the reaping. His sincere 
and untiring devotion to the laws and principles of Horaoeoptfthy. 
during his whole professional career is evident from his writings 
in bis “ Calcutta Journal of Medicine which he started m 
186b, and edited and conducted nearly up to the day of bis 
death with consummate skill aiid ability. For the last ten or 
twelve years^ be was in indifferent health, but he was^, always 
fiound even in such a state of health eitl^v reading or writing. 
Hit leas’ning was profound and varistf. Medical Study was 
not only his/oriftf, hut he used to tsdre «fi) equal interest in history, 
philosophy, scienoe and H hoe genus onme. He was 
a^towier of strength to the roem^rt of the new school, and his 
oeovsniotii to the new Bystom of treitmeni alone siMsnred a 
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large following of qnaliAed men in the rank and file of Homoeo- 
pathy. He ^aa a quiet sort of map, without fusa or humbug, 
never cringed to greatness, nor truckled to power, and never 
was he a popularity-hunter. He was a man of stern deter- 
mination and of resolute independence. He always found ^ 
pleasure in feasting hia boon -com panions and make them merry 
with instructive anecdotes. The Science Association which he 
founded was his pet child^and he nursed it with tender care. 
It occupied more ^attention thah his professional. duties or any- 
thing else. It is an institution which xvm rather in advance 
of the age in which he lived, and so it failed to*crown his efforts 
by bringing about the desired success.^ Had he directed his 
energies in founding a Hointeopathio College and a Homoeo- 
pathic Hoap^l in the place of the Science AssociaBsooi^ he 
would liave dque a lusting and tangible good to the, community, 
and more specially to the suffering humaniiiy. He kept up a 
Homoeopathic Dispensary in bis house where hundreds of 
patients used to get treatment and medidine ffratis .daily. None 
J)ut close observers could detect that he had a generous heart. 
He of late took special intere.9t in theology, and was fond of 
reading the Christian ^criptures, though his practices were of 
a Hindu of the old type. He had no sympathy for the Con- 
gress, though he used to take interest in social and political 
matters, and in affairs affecting the weal of his countrymen, 
^^e was absolutely an honest man in thought and deed. He 
was one whose very nature shunned and 1-ecofled from all shows, 
pretence and hypocrisy, and as a hearty hater of all workens of 
iniqpity. He was a devout worship|fer of^ nature, and had full 
flfith iu and firm reliance upon that bei^ig ** who sees at one 
view the whole thread of oik existence, not only that part of it 
wlfich we have already passed through bnt tliat which runa. 
forward into all the depths <if eternity.'’ For the last three 
yeai-8, he was suffering frona ^urinary diflSculties consequent^ 
upon an' enlarged prostate, and his death took plaJh from total 
suppr^iou of uriue, •^leii surgical ap^plianoes proved quitf 
unavailing, fie died full^of honours, and with a Europegii; 
reputation. May his aahes rest in peace !—!%<? J^mn Mirror 
Thursday March 3, 1904. ^ ! 
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THE LATE DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR. 

By a brahman long resident in England. 

The last mail brought the inexpressibly sad news of the 
death of Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. The few lines about him 
that I send you now were to have left my hands a few months 
back, when they celebrated his seven ty-ferst birth-day. They 
are now to his memory : half a dozen words, yet O how sad 
to write ! I feel almost like^^ Queen Gertrude by the open 
grave of Ophelia : 

I thought, thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 

And not have sir^w’d thy grave. 

The circumstances lyider which I was going to write to you, 
wguld bear recital. Dr. Sircar had once written to one of his 

id tim ate friends, Babu Brindabun Chunder* Chatteeji, of 
Baraset — that inimitable Brindabun, who, if he^.had been born 
in the West, would, in tlie fostering atmosphere and under 
the favouring conditions of Europe or America,, have developed 
into the dimensions an^ utility of a Gladstone or Garfield^to 
this intimate friend he had once written these words or words^ 
similar to these If at any time, while sojourning in a foreign 
land, you find yourself dangerously jll and no Homoeopath 
near, rather live on water only and die than put yourself under 
an Allopath, so that I may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you died of disease and not of doctoring and drugging. 
This I had heai*d from Brindabun several times, and only ver) 
recently I had occasion fo remember that injunction. 

During nearly twenty years^^ that I have now lived in 
England, I have not khown^ twenty days' illness, so healthy ^ 
this land. But last year the destinies seemed to make up foi 
lost time, paid me up at compouj^d interest, and poured it 
ont with an overflowing measure. Pleurisy and Pneupo^ia 
kept me confined to my bed forSmonths, till an operation being 
necessary I was removed to the ^Homoeopathic Hospital at Great 
Ormond Street, the only institiftion of^ its kind in London. 
There I was under one Dr. Blacklep, the*«eniojr Physician of 
H»e Hospital, who soon won my high^esteem and regard ah ke 
by hit princely courtesy, his high character and his skill for 
which he held a very high place in his profession. His 
knowledge of India and things Bidian was much more than that 
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of the average run. Having in me a vegetarian patient, he 
included lentils iu ray dietary, saying, Dal * is very nutri- 
tious.'’^ We used to have conversations about India, when one 
day he asked me if I knew Dr. Sircar of Calcutta, as he bad 
often corresponded with him. To hear Dr. Sircar's name from 
such a man and in such a place, and the perusal of his last 
birth-day celebration in the columns of “ Reis and Rayyet " 
which came out ‘about *that tiyie, let loose a chain of thought 
to which ill my then debilitated condition I could neither give 
body nor form. I feel impelled to give to thegoi ‘some utterance 
now, however feeble. They are about my own recollections of Dr. 
Sircar. What I once intended as a love ofltering, I now consecrate 
to bis memory. They are also partly a message to my count^i^^ ; 
and I am sending them to Reis *and Rayyet,” because 
I think it wof^Jd be iu the fitness of things ; for, if I remember 
arigiit, amongst its host of readers there was not a more 
diligent student or a more hearty admi^'cr of the paper than the 
greSt man — the greater friend— whose loss we mourn to-day. 

% To the man in the street,” Dr. Sircar was perhaps very 
little else beyond a Chashu ” and the sou of a Chasha,” on 
whom heredity had told. € do not know how far this indictment is 
true, though it was not so much an abusive tongue that he was 
guilty of, as rather a quick temper due to an extremely sensitive 
nature which responded to every breath of criticism. But, then, 
provocatious at times were very tryjpg. , One such case I 
remember vividly. One morning, on oailing on him 1 found 
him in his sitting room, upstairs, su^rouijded by a few patients 
iq^d friends of patients, shouting at the top of his voice at a 
poor ** Khotta,” who, after the most approved attitude of a 
^'jatif's” Gorood,” sat kneeling on the floor, with clasped 
liaiids, in front of him; taking in, with true Oriental imper- 
turbability, every syllable of a verbal thundering which I 
had nevei; seen hurled with so mitoh noise or rapidity Jbefore. 

It seems a few days hack the doctor was summoned to the ' 
bed-side of a eiealtby up-Sountrymaa, who suffering from seme 
peinfnl dt iei eo had porpoiely come down to Otfeatti to be 
treated by him. He wee not without some of the very 
tierndMe of o|M^ countrymen, motably the 

jrhM tlw 4Mtw eOM sii iittuif 
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by hit aiked him what was the matter with him, the 

big man without deigning an answer simply put forth hw 
hand for him to feel his pulse, and on that one solitary datum 
busld up the whole superstructure of the diagnosis of his case* 
i do not know whether the doctor told him the story of (?uvier, 
who is credited with being able to make out the entire anatomy 
of an animal by simply looking nt a bit of its bone, adding 
further that a similar feat w^oiild be impossible of any other 
child of Adam now. But .what he did was to gently urge his 
patient to con^mpnicate to him something of his complaint, 
where was the seat of the pain and what was its nature, as 
without some such information he would not be able to give him 
an^j^jr^ef. His voiceless Eminence was, however^ inexorable ; 
and^ all the doctor’s** coaxings and cajoHngs, his entreaties 
nnd importunities, all the answer that was vouchsafed was the 
outatretched band. If the doctor (lould not build a pyramid 
on a point, why, he wag a dunce and did not know his business. 
After wasting his time on this fruitless task the doctor c^me 
away. The next day the great man’s dewan came to fetchb 
him, but he refused to go. The urgings of his disease however 
would not give the patient rest^ soothe next day the dewan 
was sent again, this time with a purse of Hs. 50 to buy, of 
all persons on earth, Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar out of his 
molve. He might as well have hoped to buy the four winds 
of heaven and ms^ke them do his bidding. That act set tl^ 
lighted torch to tlm priming hole. Tlie bank notes and ^ 
loose silver which n^de ^up the purse, were no •sooner put 
on the table for the doctor’s 'acceptance than they were 'sejj^t 
flying to the floor, ( I would not be sure they were not 
shied at the poor de wan’s head) and the poor dewan was fp^ated 
to a fulmination which would live in his memory for the rest of 
his life. 

On another oocastcn he whs sent for by a fellow villager 
ef miwe, whose son was ill. They were then living at Galeutta, 
and 1 Eapponsd -to be in their hoiifhe whVn the doctor called, 
hisiristt wee overyhe asked Cbcehis fef hefore goiag mwi^. 
said he woiikli senddfts. ^ 16 ton tirai ! mcvroWa ^*No/’ 
Said doctor, .’^skioM La m^o ohcefftbosedi (M]0{kiikto-ed ^)..his 

fslk<ih»i«ikeiii».Us.b^ kteg. o^# 
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made a vovr besides always to fake bis Ibe bMore 
patient's bouse/' ' 

Ctoes like theses I dare say, it would not be di^Bodt fori 
calamoy to bsh up and publish to the world now that he kt 
gone. But when all^ is said and done, behind all this seemkig > 
mereenariness and harshness there was the real man, tha heroia^ 
selflessness and tenderness of. whose natare was known only 
toafe^f. None but his intimates knew that within him was- j 
the Moses's rod at whose touch the roek emitted eryetal watsr«^| 
Once he happened to have a patient at Hugli^ i lad of about 
twelve. To such distant places his fee was Rs. 100. The lad'a 
parents were what would be called " Madhyabit Oreehaata/^ 
just a few st^s removed from being positively poor. 

Dr. Sircar even for one visit meant to them the pledgingof^ 
every bit of Valuables in the house; so a man used to coma 
to Calcutta every morning to the doctor with the repoi't of tho 
cas^ and to take away medicine. At last the boy's case grew 
worse, and the fond parents decided to have Dr. Sircar once at 
^ast so that he may have a personal knowledge of the case. 
The doctor went to Hugh, saw the patient and prescribed the 
necessary medicines. WHile waiting for his fee, seated by the^ 
side of his patient, he heard in an adjoining room the sound 
of hurried footsteps, of whisperings, and a rustling noise, whose 
Jhead import as a Bengali it did not take him long! to divitie.^ 
^hat his hundred rupees was not forthcoming from an over*- 
flowing cash chest was evident; and as in innamerable oasee^ 
the self-sacriflcing daughter of India w^^ once more denuding 
hars^f, in that household, of every bit of gold and silver on 
her person, which, as love hiid once adorned her with, she was 
noijr oheerfully parting wifri at the promptings of that love 
again. The boy who was lyirjg in a semrcomatose condition 
had heard before that Dr. Sircar was coming down frOfU 
Calcutta to see him, and that his fee was Rs. 100. T^is seems to- ’ 
have weighed heavjly •oa his mind ; for although now in m 
BcmUcoDsciottsv state, he* mumbled to himself as hetWmedon 
hw side, We won't be ablb to pay Dr. Sircar hie lOOtl 
•very time, so good bye to life." Every word of thk 
heart's agony entered into the of the ''€hi8he ^#ho '#ii 
itttifigby, and went to his very swi. He 
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I and next day befbre i^tarting on his mornings round took the 
train to HugUU to see his juvenile patient. For eight days 
ithis Hughli visit continued, I need not say, without costing 
those people even eight cowries. On the ninth day the boy 
died. To conclude that the doctor's self-abnegatiou in this 
case was of the cash value of sicca rupees eight hundred only 
and nothing more, would be making but a pitiful under*estiraate 
of the whole thing. The sacrifice was infinitely more. Of his 
many enemies none he dreaded so much, (and rightly, too, foi* 
none was raor^ accountable for ultimately hastening on his 
end) as malarious fever. It is one of the many things the 
creation of which w<? should be thankful for to our rulers. 
Af^Jpi-rst devastating Bengal it has now got ^some of the 
fairest portions of Indisf in its octopus grip. Only Calcutta 
and perhaps a very few other places are free, outside the 
metropolis the air is poisoned with this miasma ; and in f?ict 
the doctor's fixing Rs*^ 100 for a professional visit to Hugli 
was more for creating the barrier of a fancy-fee (if I may ^use 
such a combination) to deter people from sending for him tc^ 
see them in these affected parts than for the gratification, if you 
like, of his avaricious instincts. But malaria lost all its dread 
when compassion knocked at the wide portals of that manly 
heart ; and We won't be able to pay Dr. Sircar Rs. 100 every 
time, so good-bye to life " bore in it all the overpowering 
potency of a trumpet cay at whose summons the soldier burriek 
and stuck to his post. ^ 

I shall not obtrude the st?ry of my own friendship with Dr. 
Sircar, slender as it was, beyond mentioning that 
introduced to him by Brindabun. Very shortly after I had 
known him I left home for Engloud. But within that short 
time in how many ways and to what extent have I not been 
benefited by him. To very briefly mention only one or two 
instances t() show what an untold wealth it was to him ^ho had 
the privilege of having his ooufidence an4 calling him his friend, 
1 shall barely allude to the case of mj^ wife^hnd ber last illness. 
How d|fy after day, sometimes twiceiin the day, he would call 
her, and this for months, without, I need not say, 
chiurging me a sou ; how bourf^ upon hours he would spend by 
h«r bad«side^ trying to dissuade her from sating the things Im 
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hftd fordidden, but which she would surreptitiously induli^ in ; 
how for over six months this struggle went on between » 
determined Suicide and a benignant spirit in the shape of a 
physician and friend, trying; with an inexhaustible patience all 
hie art and skill and eloquence to drag her out of the path which 
ultimately proved fataf. 

But his benefactions were not confined to me and mine alone* 
When quite a young bby I used to take particular pleasure in 
hearing the expounding of the Srimathhagbat as i*endered 
by our “ Kathaks and the story of the descent of the snored 
Ganges from heaven to earth, at the prayer of Bhagirath, had 
always a fascianation for me. As the legend goes, the sacred 
mother after coming down on earth follows Bhagirath all t);ie 
way from thb Himalayas to Bengal in bis quest of the ritamnu 
of his ancest^, whom he wanted to be saved by the touch of 
the holy water. It is at this point that Ganges is made to 
say that she is but a woman, that she is tired with walking, 
and'^hat she cannot walk any further, bhagirath . replies that 
^inoe he has been so fortunate as to be able to bring her down 
from heaven, he would take her to the door of the humblest 
cotter in the land, so t^at salvation might not be denied even 
unto the poorest. I made a similar vow when I became 
honoured with Dr. Sircar's friendship. I have taken him to the 
door of how many friends I do not know, whose too limited 
^eans would otherwise have found it impossible to secure' his 
services, sought perhaps to save the life qf a near and dear one. 
Such a friend of mine,— a frieftd trustier than steel and dearer 
than a Patroclus— a poor clerk, with,*I belfieve, Rs. 15 a month 
to feed nearly as many mouths, had his only son, an infant of 
about two years, suffering from bydrot-eplmlus. Dr. Sircar 
treated that child for eleven moutlis, I think, if 1 remember 
aright after this long lapse of lime, and cured it. Punctually 
at a stah^ hour in the mornings his carriage, with a magnifieent 
pair of grey, used to pull up at the door of the tiled'^hut of my 
friend. Getting out of 4t, the doctor would cross the outer yard 
of the house to the door ofii the inner apartment and yiih his 

« ^ ringing in my ear, ew out 
Kah Baba, please ask ^ Bowum ' to bring ‘ khoka^ out."l^ 
oordiality and sweatnesi of thit request would not bear transb. 
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tion into the harsh and inharmonions lang^najje of the Englijdi- 
inan ; hut 3 ’'our Ben^li readers will at once recognise in those 
few words the heartiness, the sin^iierity and the affinity of the 
speaker. Now both Kali Babu and Bowma have gone to their 
long home, and so is the saviour of their only son. Both the 
benefactor and the benefited stand now before the throne of 
the AlUmerciful ; and stands there also the Eecording Angel to 
attest to the mother^s inarticulate prayers which day after day 
had gone up for the recovery of her son, as well as for untold 
blessings on him who had been solely instrumental in bringing 
about that recovery . — Beu and Bayyet^ April 16, 1904. 


THE LATE DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR, C. I. E. 

The deatli of Dr. Mdiendra Lai Sircar on the 25rd February 
last, removed from our midst a man whose name and reputMion 
were known throughout India. No one in Bengal has held ? 
higher position in Science than the late doctor — a position which 
he fairly won for himself by ability arvi labour. Bora in 1833, 
at the obscure village of Paikpara in the district of Howrah, and 
descended from the actual tillers of the soil, he rose to fill many 
important positions with hononr to himself; but by the general 
public of the city he will best be remembered as the first IndiaiK, 
Homoeopath in Calcutta and the founder of the Indian Associa- 
tion for the Cultivation of Scienbe. With these two aspects 
of his career, we are chiefly concerned in this brief notice. ® 

Having in his early youth lost both his parents, he was 
brought up by his maternal uncles.** After a preliminary train- 
ing in the Hare School, he joined the Hfiidu College in 1849, 
with a junior scbolarship, and here he soon distinguished himself. 
The Hindu College, subsequently became the Presidency.,.Gr?llege, 
and Mahen^ra Lai Sircar remained her^ until 1854, when he 
joined the Calcutta Medical College. ® While ye|t\ in the second 
year of»hi« medical studies, he atAracted the notice of Dr. 
AkW, at whose request he delivered a series of lectures on 
D^ics to his fellow students. ^He passed the final examination 
in 1860 with the highest hon^iurs in Medidne, Surgery, and 
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Midwifety, nnd woii several scholarsliipa. Ih 1863 lie 4ook the 
degree ot M. D. with special success. lu the same year he 
joiued the Bengal Branch of the British Medical Association, 
and at the opening meeting delivered a long and fervent speech, 
denouncing HoinoBopathy as a system of quackery. He was for 
three years Secretary of the Association, and was then elected 
one of its Vice-Presidents. It was at this time that his views 
regarding hooioeopathy underwent a remarkable change, and 
from being a persecutor he became a warm advecate of the 
ay stem. His conversion was brought about by tl^e perusal of a 
pamphlet — Morgan^s Philosophy of Homoeopathy — which he 
had been asked to review, and he took up task with avidity, 
thinking it would give him an opportunity of exposing the 
absurdity of^tlie system. He found, however, facts 
forward in th^jpages of the pamphlet that induced him to put 
the new system to practical test. By watching some of the 
test oases of a hoinu 0 O[)athic practitioi^r, he began to believe 
tliabthe so-called inhnitesimal doses do a'ct, and act ' beneficially, 
^n removing disease. He accordingly read an address at an annual 
meeting of the Medical Association in February, 1867, 
the supposed uncertain ty^iu Medical Science and on the relation 
between diseases and their remedial agents.” This declaration 


of faith in homoeopathy was the great turning point in the career 
of Dr. Sircar, and in 1868, he started the Calcutta Journal of 
^edicine for the public dissemination of his advanced views. 

It was in this Journal, which is still in existence, that the 
establishment of a National lustibution for the Cultivation of 
Science was first advocated in 1869. ^ Foi^sorae years the project 
languished, and we have not sufficient spacer to trace the gradual 
progress made until, in ^876, the scheme caught the eye of 
tilt then Lieiitenant-povernor of Bengal — the ever-energetic 
and practical Ruler, the late ^ir Richard Temple— who when 


once bg had entered upon the ^project, held to it in his charac- 
teristic vigorous way. lu February 1876, he stated^in a minute 
that the Bengal G«verrn^ient would give a house for a term of 
years to the Association gu condition that £7,600 we^e raised, 
and £5,000 invested in Government Securities, with subscrip- 
tions of at least £10 a month for two years. In this wa^tlS" 
Indian Science Association wfis inagurated in the following 
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July, with an admirable scientific lecture by Dr. Sircar, and 
a happy and buoyant speech from Sir Richard Temple, who was 
the Chairman on the occasion. The Association has since 
acquired a recognised position, and has done much in the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge among the educated population 
of Bengal. 

Dr, Sircar was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta University 
in 1870, and in 1898 received the degt^e of Doctor-in- Law. He 
was appointed Sheriff of Calcutta in 1887, arid was a Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council from 1887 to 1898. In 1883 
he was made a ^C. I. E. in recognition of his services to the 
cause of science. He.vvas one of the oldest members' of the 
Agiatic Society of Bengal, and was frequently elected a member * 
of Ws^ouucil and wa» also its representative in the Board of 
Trustees of the Indian Museum. He was an electejikCommissioner 
of the Calcutta Corporation for several years, and made his 
inark«on the Municipal ffloard, especially in the department of 
Sanitation, " 

We have been able to touch upon but a few of the points ip. 
the career of a man whose life, in the fields of Medicine, Science, 
Philanthropy, and Education, has be^ one of consistent toil 
for the benefit of his fellow-countrymen. He lived and died an 
orthodox Hindu , — The EmpresBj No 2, April 1904?. 
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Dr, SIRCAR AND HINDU ORTHODOXY. 

To 

The Editor “New India.” 

Some of the Anglo Indian Dailies in the obituary notice of 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar ha^re remarked that he lived and 
died an orthodox Hjndu. Any of ihese remarks if go unchalleng- 
ed may produce wrong impressions on the mind of the young 
generations as to Dr. Sircar^s scientific acuwen as well as to 
* Hindu orthodoxy.^ A man must be judged in these matters 
by the published records of his convictions. 

It was aln^ost only the other day (Se^eraber 1900) 

Sircar publicly attacked Hindu orthodoxy and exposed the 
faulty charactei^ of most of the Hindu scriptures in a public 
meeting at Sobhabazar — which was followed by a strong agita- 
tion against him in all the Hindu papers" of Calcutta. In his 
public lecture on Technical Education (1896) he referred to the 
p^^rnicious and baneful results of the Hindu Caste System and 
in 1891 in his public address at the Town Hall to the youths of 
Bengal he alone among the host of Indian men of science did 
not hesitate to speak out boldly, on the importance of the reform 
in the minimum age of consent. But the following quotation 
from one of his published papers of August 1869 will show 
^ore than any other the light in which he regarded the Hindu 
orthodoxy affecting the advahce;ment of the* Indian people. 

But nowhere is the despotism of ft-adioional opinions more 
se^rely felt than in this country. The Hindu religion, besides 
having in a pre-eminent degree divorced the mind from the 
works of God, has become, through the corruption of successive 
ages a heterogeneous medley of •a chaotic mass of crude and 
undigested and unfounded opinions on all subjects, enunciated 
and enforced in the most dogmatic way imaginable.^' ^ 

Yours &c^ 

A H, 

Ballyganj : 
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DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR. 
(By Banwarilal Chaudhury, B.Sc.) 


One by one the master minds that made modern India what 
she is to day are disappearing ; and almost the last link in the 
chain is now broken by the lamented death of Dr. Mahendralal 
, Sircar. It is no exaggeration to say that hfe was the father 
of what little scientific spirit we find in New India. Soon 
i after finishing'’ bjs college curriculum in Arts and Medicine, he 
began his public life with the sole idea to popularise science 
among his countrym’en and to found a National Institution 
jly under Indian management and control where his 
people could pursue (hose investigations which unravel the 
mysteries of Nature. This was the one central ^^ea and aim of 
his lije, and as the fruit of his life-long labours and devotion he 
has left behind him tl;p magnificent Institution, well-equipped 
with Laboratories and Lecture-Hall — which is known as Dr. 
Sircar^s Science Association.^' ^ 

There may be still a few left amongst us who would remember 
the tough fight he had with the pafty headed by the now- 
defunct Indian League, by whom an attempt was made to 
divert the stream of popular opinion formed by the sole exertion 
of Dr. Sircar for Pure Science, to establish a technical 
institute for the teaching of scientific industries and to name iV 
after His Royal Highness the IJrince of Wales (now the King-^ 
Emperor) who was then visiting India. Dr. Sircar's idea and 
ambition were far ^nobler; and though almost single-hand'jd, 
he was successful in rallying round him all his former supporters 
from Sir Richard Temple downwiti'ds. We do not know of^any 
other public movement which caught the public fancy and 
received the public support more effectually from the beginning. 
The attempt was, to express it in his own words, to-'^scertain 
whether the natives of India with their admitted and justly- 
boasted intelligence, and their capacit^y for Sevelopment and pro- 
gr^, are ever to take part in thfe' intellectual history of the 
or for lack of proper culture, are to be blotted out of 
such existence as they have veejl nigh begun to be." It remains 
to be seen yet how far the noble ideal of its founder will be 

♦ j • ' 
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reali^d by this School of Science in Bengal that forestalled 
Tata's Scheme by twenty-seven years. 

It is true we cannot claim for Dr. Sircar any startling 
original discovery in the domain of science. There are, in the 
words of Tyndall, three classes of workers in studies of this 
description— one clasi is composed of those who investigate 
science for pure pleasure only — and these have their own 
reward in that thfty knovV nature better than the rest of their 
fellow creatures, the second class of workers are in a more 
humble sphere. They are contented to learn from the first what 
the first had already realised, and they make it their duty to 
impart their knowledge to others by means of lectures, &c.; and 
then there is the third class — which is wrongly called the ^ly 
useful one — ft is composed of those who liaving learnt frl^iQrthe 
first and the S^ond apply their knowledge to practical purposes. 
Dr. Sircar preferred to take up the humbler position of an 
interpreter in the field of science. Thoifgh there are glimpses 
of flew light and new ideas here and there in his lectures and 
writings, Dr. Sircar as a scientific worker will be always known 
as an excellent teacher and a very successful experimenter. His 
experimental lecture wUh Crooke's Tubes and Radiometers, 
which he was invited to reproduce before Lord Lytton in the 
Government House, made some sensation in its time and is 
remembered by many up to this day. 

< His singleness of purpose, sense of duty, punctual habit, and 
his spirit of self-sacrifice ^ may be well illustrated by two well- 
known instances among manyt On^, an hour before the time 
advertized for a lecture to his class, h! received a professional 
call and was^offered Rupees three hundred as fee for the visit; 
but he declined the ofFer^is he was afraid he would be late for 
his lecture. From theCyear 1869 he began to publish a monthly 
journal. Every one knows in ^hat indifferent health he was for 
the lait^hree years, but still tb« monthly came out regularly 
and the January ninpber of the journal was punctually in the 
hands of the s^bsci^bers •nly a few days before his death. He 
died, after a painfully pi^longed illness, on the 23rd february 
last. . ^ 

Dr. Sircar's public services, in Jibe Senate, in the Lagislacfve 
. Conncil, and in idl other pabliclinstitutions, were marked with 
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the same religious earnestness for the welfare and progress of 
the Indian people which led him to conceive the idea of establish- 
ing the Science Association. We cannot end this short notice 
better than quoting his own appeal to the Indian public and 
‘ specially to the future generation to cultivate science and to 
improve the Association : — * 

“ Towards its foundation and its maintenance I have devoted 
the best energies of the best portion of my life*. * * . But the 
devotion and services of a single individual are not all that is 
wanted. Indeed it is to secure the devotion and services of my 
couptrymen at large, of the younger and future generations, 
that I have been striving so hard, as without them the Institu- 
ti(?B can never be permanent, indeed, will be nothing.^^ 

Lcre was a Caesar ! When comes such another . — New India, 
April 27, 1904. 


THE LATE DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR. 

11 . 

BY A BRAHMAN LONG RESIDENT IN ENGLAND. 

I need not multiply instances to show how his heart was 
saturated with that inilk of human kindness to which, I anib 
afraid, the canaille will, after its wojit, always turn its blind 
eye and judge him only^by the occasional ebullition of his 
temper. Only one more fact, trite as it is, I cannot resist the 
temptation of mentioning here to show how Ke carried his 
benderness and thoughtfulness in 11% practice of his profession. 
Physicians have sometimes to find out from the nature of a 
sound the nature of the disease. In chest complications, or 
when anything is wrong in the'abdominal regions, it is d«mmon 
experience ^to see doctors placing the firgt two fingers of the left 
hand on the affected part, and then stiike tlftm vyth the second 
or thirdifinger of the right to find oi^t from the emitted sound 
an^ndication helpful towards the diagnosis of the case. It is 
common experience also to s^ doctors with culpable thought- 
lessness pressing the left hand fingers so hard as to cause pain 
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enough to justify the saying that doctors are sometimes more 
dangerous than the disease. But in the case of Dr. Siroar, 
whether it was simply a question of feeling a sore in the body or 
carrying on the aforesaid examination, I doubt whether one 
out of the millons of his patients could remember a single 
occasion when he could say his handling was painful. One 
instance I can myself supply from a rather painful corner of 
my memory. I Jost a ‘brother when he was a young man of 
twenty-seven. Hb died of malarious fever with spleen and 
liver complications which produced intense pain ^n the abdominal 
regions. Even my mother could not touch tlfbse parts without 
sending the poor boy into fits of agony ; but when, with the 
view of examining his patient, the doctor felt them day after 
day, the patient never gave any indication of pain. 

I told you ot the outset that, beyond being permitted to lay 
my poor trillutary wreath on his grave, I might be allowed, in 
as few words I can, to convey from his life and death a 
metsage to my countrymen, a message *which, I thiiik, consider- 
^ing the present state of our country, very loudly calls for a 
hearing. When I left home about twenty years ago, our com- 
munity, morally, was at ^ very low ebb. At that time there 
lived in Calcutta a monster, of the legal profession, an 
incestuous beast, who lived in open adultery with the married 
daughter of his own sister. He has had a year's imprisonment 
rfor this crime, but beyond that nothing more. On his return 
from prison his profession condoned his* crime, and so did the 
Hindu community at large. •What is worse, he was a Kayastha, 
oncbof those who form the backbone^ of c^ir community, socially, 
intellectually and morally ; yet, shame upon shame, there rose 
not a single protestant voice from one out of their myriads to 
ofttcaste this moral Jeper and drum him out of country and 
community. So he lived and moved and had his being amongst 


us a^^f he was a stainless ♦being and had not committed an 
unspeakable, an inconceivable, outrage upon all #hat we hold 
pure and sacred. •Wheij Eve violated the Law, Earth felt the 
wound," In^ia would h^ve shaken to its foundatiqps had it 


been the India of the past. A speck is conspicuous ii^snow, 
but an inkspot is hardly discernible on a slate ; so the adul^JS 
passed as a current coin, so Tar as 1 remember, within the foui 
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corners of Bengal. This was the guage, then, of the general 
level of moral rectitude in the community. Of right conduct 
along particular lines, say, among men of the doctor^s own 
profession, equally execrable instances were not unknown. One 
young Bengali practitioner of healing art, in order to make 
out of a Marwaree patient of his as much* as possible, managed, 
while he was nearing his recovery, actually to throw on the 
sly a little of the pus of an unnameable disease into the patient^s 
eye, so that he might treat liim for the consequent serious 
ophthalmic disease for yet sometime more, and derive the 
necessary revenue' therefrom. This was the state of things, as 
I have said, when I left home. Even now, after the lapse of 
nearly twenty years, they do not seem to have much improved. 
Yoli'.;^ndian friends ceming over here tell the ^tory of how 
so and so, of Calcutta, is doing very well among th. Marwarees, 
whom he often examines by applying the stethoscope to their 
heads and charging them of course for his trouble for the same. 
It would be our salvatioii, then, if the present generation would 
earnestly think how from amidst this loathsome and revolting^, 
surroundings there rose as spotless and pure the whole conduct 
and career of Dr. Sircar, even as th^ lily while standing erect 
above its bed of slime and silt. Calumny itself cannot cast any 
aspersion on his private or public life. Looking at contemporary 
Bengal, one sees the zenith and nadir of professional purity 
and integrity, when at one end of the line a pitiful two rupees^ 
is earned under circmnsfances of so great a moral turpitude 
that it would be difficult to find a parallel to it in the whole 
history of villany and rifecaldom of any country or any people ; 
while, at the other end, to cite only one instance I have referr^ 
to above, not only at pity^s call a legitimately earned eight 
hundred rupees was sacrificed in eight consecutive days, bht 
that call was obeyed in the face x/f a danger which had greater 
terrors for Dr. Sircar than if he were to pass a tiger's ca^e, when 
the cag8-doof>is open. Verily, in the same bamboo tope arc 
to be found, side by side, two bamboos one of which the 
destinies Jiave ordained to be a basket Jbr the mehter to remove 
the i^tsoil in ; while of the other is made the framework of 
lAft^^mbolic image which satisfies tlie holy instincts of myriads 
idolatrous" Hindus, when, ylar after year, tlkey want to 
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worship the betiuty of God in naUire. My firet message, then, 
to my countrymen is to try to reach those altitudes in pro- 
fessional parity and integrity where Dr. Sircar shall ever remain 
a wellnigh unapproachable and hitherto unapproached exemplar. 

My next exhortation is to try to imitate his love of truth, ; 
patriotism, bis utter self-leesness, and his heroism. The circum- 
stances under which he adopted homceopathy and rejected 
allopathy, the stiff anti welliiigh hopelessly unequal battle 
which he had to fight in order to embrace that which he 
believed to be a nearer approach to truth thai> its rival, this, 
as things human go, would, on his attainment of success, have 
blinded him to the defects and limitat:ions of his favourite 
system. But his love of truth rose superior to all consi^a- 
tions. Homeopathy he never believed* was perfect as^nan- 
nantari^s arty hough outsiders like me who have watched him 
curing cases by the dozen which were rejected by the Calcutta 
Medical College Hospital as incurabfe, have often with awe 
and wonder been compelled to admit that he was a seemed 
ciDhannantari of the present age. All that he claimed for it was 
that it was more advanced than any other system known ; but 
that it was far from perfect. And this imperfection I remember 
his pointing out in two instances which, had they not been rather 
ludicrous, I would have forgotten long ago. 

Brindabun, our mutual friend, used to practise homoeopathy ; 
but not having a liberal education and scientific training like 
Dr. Sircar, could never se^ a boundary* to the efficacy of his 
art ; and was like all scioffsts deposed to raise his idol to a 
^imacle which never rightly belonged to it. The unmerciful 
chasha whose unqualified and unnlienablfi devotion to nothing 
but the naked truth formed^the keynote of his life, never failed 
to chaff Brindabun id his idolatry. One Sunday, Dr. Sircar 
had the toothache very badly.* He was wellnigh impatient with 
paiifj-ii^d tried all the resou^es of his pharmacopoeia, but in 
vain, so seated alon^ he was undergoing a martyrdom with 
sullen and ^ilentf resignation. At that moment Brindabun 
called. Just as a tige* pounces on his prey, tk’. Sircar, 
metaphorically, jumped at poor Brindabun's throat. 
is your vaunted homoeopathy no»r ? is it of any good, do you 1 
think ? has it any value at all when it can't relieve even such ' 
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a poor, pitiful thing as a toothache?” Poor Brindahun was 
speechless as he had virtually no answer to give. 

The second occasion was one day when Dr. Sircar and 
I Brindahun happened to pass through a room in the former^s 
house where Bhooko ” was having his meal. ( “ Bhooko,” if 
i I remember aright, is the pet name of Dr. Sircar^s son ; and 
I apologise for taking the liberty of using his pet name.) 
That meal, or at any rate the principal curries* in it were of a 
j suspiciously red colour, as the young gentleman, at the time I 
am speaking of was in the habit of indulging in such an 
undue proportion of chilies in his dishes that they were not 
only unbearably hot, 4)ut red hot, the crimson of the abundant 
chilies tinting the whole dish. This was Mr. Bhooko^s ” 
daily tSod ; and, aceordrng to Hahnemann, I thinic, the man 
indulging iu such a pabulum ought to be very n^r his grave. 

What do you think of your homoeopathy now ?” almost 
shriek^ the doctor with* exultation as he pointed to the dishes 
^ and added, looking at his son, then a comely and strong yodth, 
Bhooko is not yet dead, nor even looks like dying.”— and^ 
Uayyeti April 30, 1904. 
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THE LATE DR. MAHENDRA LAL SIRCAR. 
III. 


By a Brahman long resident in England. 

Of the instances of his patriotism, I am afraid, I have 
nothing very j^rand to adduce. Future historians— shouldjve 
ever happen to have any to record our rise in this }danet again — 
would not assuredly spenk ot*^^im as another Wiiikelried or 
any of the scores of such others n^io have sacrificed their lives 
for the safety of their country. The examplea which, on the 
other hand, come to niy mind as showing his innate love for 
his country, are so trivial that, 1 am -not sure, their mere 
mention would not bring down the ridicule of a certain |ecti^ 
of our countrymen on me. But that need not, that does not, 
silence me ; trumpet call is to hearing ear ; and in the 
present state of our country few things seem to be so vitally 
nece|sary for its very existence as a right*interpretation ‘of such 

a life as that of Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. Some of those 

% 

examples, then, related to his personal habits, and others were 
in connection with the practice of his profession. Among the 
former, let me first mention the one which was a matter of 
common knowledge to all those who knew him, namely, his 
adhering to the simplest form of the Indian dress peculiar to 


^^Jengal, to what is known popularly at home, as a la Vidi/asagar] 
^ and the next was his use oi mustard oil .before a bath. And 
among the latter I should mentio||, as^it impressed me most, 
\vm *liis resolute refusal to prescribe meat to convalescents 
wanting to jack up their strength, and recommending to them 
instead simple fish broth the way of animal food, which in 
fact is the daily food of the fish-eating Benghli. Under this 
categ 9 ry I must venture to cite also another instcance which, 
though I^say it with all the hesitancy of a layman, strikes me 
as originating from, the ^ame root, namely his patriotism and 
professional sanity. I allud? to his custom of almost invariably 
recommending spun cotton as dry fomentation in the oa^ of 
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pains, etc., instead of the time-honoured flannel fomentation, a 
questionable, if not positively noxious, exotic, with which is 
intimately associated the allopathic doctoring of our boyhood^s 
days. 

I have said these instances were trivial, yet they gain all 
their importance from being associated with such a great name 
as Dr. Sircar^s. The question, *then^v that yaturally arises in 
this connection, is what object had Dr. Sircar to don the loose 
dhoty and slippers, to use nothing but the simplest cotton shirt 
and chudder for an upper garment, and to use mustard oil most 
copiously before a bath. Either he acted rationally in this, or 
i«('».tiopally. Did he further the cause of patriotism and truth 
in aSing as he did, or Vas it simply the role of a patriot that he 
was playing, and that he had some other purpose serve, some 
other object to gain, towards the attainment of which all hi# 
masquerading was but ? subtle and sinister move ? Besides^ he 
was a physician. These two items were clearly more intimately 
connected with the laws of health than with anything else?^ 
and Dr. Sircar clung to them throughout his life. Did he have 
any valid reasons for their adoption, or he acted with an 
irresponsibility which could only be rightly termed as next door 
to insanity ? 

Those who know anything of Dr. Sircar know this, tha^ 
' insincerity and he stood at the opposite ends of the pole. No 
attitudinising with him no play-acting with Dr. Mahendra 
Lnl Sircar. 1 have already told you the story of hoW /-he 
unregenerated old iCdam in the ^^chasha ” came out in untamed 
virulence when the up-country KhCvta^s Rs. .50 lay scattered^ on 
the floor. One 'of the first results of the denationalising, 
de-humanising, contact of the English with the Indians, has 
been a decried trend with the bulk of our educated people 
to hate everything Indian, and to hng^to tli^ir bosom everything 
Englisli, were it even an English ^viper which in ninety-nine 
ca^ out of a hundred, unfortunately, prove to be the case. Dr. 
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Sircar whose one and only standard for judging all questions 
was to ascertain only whether they were right or wrong, said 
that for the Bengali, situated as he was both as to his climate 
and country, nothing could be better on hygienic grounds than 
to adopt those habits qf life which he had himself embraced. 
And let none of your readers imagine that this determination, 
of not only not to be dgnatiofialised, but not to renounce on 
personal grounds vv4iat he considered right and just even in such 
a matter as dress, did not cost blm anything. A. very high 

official connected with the Government of India once wanted 
him to attend on his family and childrtai during his residence 
in India, and demanded as one of the conditions, that ^hoyM 
the doctor accept his offer, he should, wh^n visiting his nouse, 
make a charf^e in his nether garments and come with his 
trousers on instead of hisdhoty. The man who was negotiating 
this enga gement told the doctor, if .you accept the terms, 

here is a job for you worth Rs. 500 a year Not on those 
^erms even if you give me Rs. ‘20,000 a year,'^ was Dr. Sircar^s 
curt reply. And it must be remembered that it is not that he 

never wore trous In the discharge of his duties on the 

Calcutta Police Bench as one of the Honorary Presidency 
Magistrates, in the Bengal Legislative Council, wlien the res- 
^ponsibilities of citizenship summoned him to serve his generation 
and day in wider and ampler spheres, and* in deeper interests, he 
gladly acquiesced in a change Of appijrel, knowing that that step 
was«but U means to the end. But when it was a question of 
filling his own pocket at the cost of his nationality, then it 
was the emphatic negation* No, not for even Rs. 20,000 
a year.” For a Beftigali to stick to everything that is 
nationally distinctive of him as a Bengali, is for him true 
patriotism ; and to stick to it at all costs is \^at consti- 
tutes the hero. Thj t^iion Jack, intrinsically, is only a bit 
of rag; yet i^ there in this majestic England a 8ingl(^ man of 
woman born but would not fling away dear life as a trifle l^ore 
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he sees it wrenched from his hand by the foe ? Dr. Sircar, in 
peaceful Bengal, had no occasion to guard the Union Jack with 
his life, but what was possible of him to do within his own 
opportunities he did right loyally. The measure of all love is its 
consequent sacrifice, and Dr. Sircar chose j>to turn his back at 
Ks. 500 a year rather than forego his dhoty. 

I hope the rising generation of Our medical ^raen would take 
into their earnest consideration these predilections of the doctor 
I a very few only of which were personally known to me. His 
rigid refusal to give meat to convalescents, his preference of 
j cotton to wool, his advocacy of the mustard oil, these wore no 
' fads of a faddist. They were the result of the mature 
judgement of a man whl3 was reckoned one of the ^nost erudite 
among scholars deeply (..ofound and skilful ameij'g physicians, 
and of a patriotism worthy of all praise and imitation. If there 
be any among the younger generation whose amour propre I 
may have hurt by this my statement, and who would gladly 
assign him an inferior place to what I think he is justly entitled*^ 
to, with such I have no quarrel. Such a judgement \vas once 
made before, and it maybe possible now. Jubaraj Angad, it 
is said in the Ramayau, ncc in order to humiliate the giv.at 
Ravana, sat himself on a high coil of his caudal appendage, on 
the top of a wall, facing where the mighty monarch held his 
bejewelled court, seated on a resplendent throne ; and from that 
improvised height began fo^taunt fne monarch on his inferiority 
and the lower seat he 'occupied. Among Dr. Sirear^s contem- 
poraries, so far as ‘I remember, or among those of a future 
generation, of Indian doctors I nujan, about whose skill and 
character I bear* from this distance, the plain truth is that 
there is not one fit to tie the latchet of his shoe. "Eclipse first, 
and the res^ uowhere.^^ A Mahendra Lai Sircar is nui>«Hy born 
even once iu a century. ' 

What shall I say of the utter selflessness of the man who in 
ever^ fibre of his soul was a hero ; %ho lived and died a hero 
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in this world, and who now sits among the saints in heaven ? 
In a passage of superb beauty and power, Raskin tells us some- 
tliino- of life and death. Says the great master: — 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily necessities 
of life, have hitherto ^existed — three exist necessarily, iu every 
civilized nation : 

The Soldier’s profession is to defend it. 

The Pastor^j* to teach it.** 

The Pliysiciau’s to keep it in health. 

The Lawver^s to enforce justice in it. 

The Merchant’s to provide for it. 

And the duty of all these men is, on due occasion, to die for it. 

On due ocaasion, namely : — ^ 

The Soldier .^rather than leave his post in Battle. 

The Pliybioii^i, rather than leave his post in Plague. 

The pastor, rather than teach Falsehood* 

Tl^ Lawyer, rather than countenance Injustice. 

* Judged by this standard, then laid down by one who is 
justly reckoned as one of the prophets and seers of nineteenth 
century England, let us see how far Dr. Sircar apj)roached 
the ideal. In your paper of the 2Htb November last, in the 
article on his birthday celebration, you have told your readers 
^how repeated attacks of malarious fever at last put an end to 
his life. Did each, did any of *the* attacks he made 

himself vulnerable to by fisitin^ patients in tlie infected 
p^'ts of* the country, being goaded ^thereto by bis fatal 
avarice ? I have told you the story df the Hugh boy, 
and bow it affords a com«plete refutation to such a charge. 
You youi'self in the ‘same number of Rois and Rayyet,^' 
men Lion the case of Prince Ferokh Shah, of Tallygunj, 
whom"*Tte went to see “at the insistence of a frigid, against 
bis will, knowing tlpit fhe place had become deadly malarious.^' 
Surely, then, It would be nothing less than idiotic to imagine 
that the doctor’s cupidity ultimately lured him to his ruin. 
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Malaria, as I have said, had an unaccountable and intense 
horror for him, and he used to shun all malaria-stricken places 
as if lie had a prescience of his doom. Near Duni Bum, a 
malarious suburb of Calcutta, his wife^s brother or cousin wlio 
was ill, he declined to ^o and see, such a (jread of the foul epide- 
mic lie had. But Dr. Sircar, wlicucvcr it Ins been a question of 
S('lf-ubne^atiou with him at dut)i‘’s calh has been uniformly con- 
sistent throughout. We havo seen how he contemptuously 
turned his back against a professional engagement that would 
make many a doctor^s mouth water, simply because in the case of 
his acceptance of it, lie was required to renounce his national 
garment ; yet that very national garment he cheerfully renounced 
wlillf at the call of a higher and public duty he sat as a magis- 
trate and councillor. Malaria was malaria to hyfi when it had 
to be faced in the case of his wife's brother or cousin, and in 
India' we know how ipaportant that personage is ; but malaria 
was no malaria when it was the case of a poor boy at Hugli, or 
an alien Mahoraedan at Tallygunje. And the duty of al^ 
these men," says the master, is, on due occasion, to die for it." 

On due occasion, namely : — * 

The soldier, rather than leave his post in Battle. 

The Physician, rather than leave his post in Plague. 

I have done. I do not say I have not anything more to add 
regarding the great ’departed, for that would not be true. I 
have trespassed long on your spjftje, and 1 must not abuse your 
kindness any longer. 1 would not have troubled you with ^his 
long communication ^lad I not felt that, now that Dr. Sircar has 
left us, it would be an unpardonable ^in not to draw the attention 
of our country raei\ to the great man we ha.ve lost. We are all 
painfully sensible of our present condition, of the heights from 
vhich we as a nation have fallert; but in order to be^^/ihle to 
ipproach tllbse altitudes again, I thin^ nothing is more neces- 
lavy now than to try to walk in the foot^teps'of hijjn, who more 
ihan any man I know, was sans p^ur sans reproche ." — lieii 
%nd fayyety May Jll, 1904- 
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The following are the Condolence Letters 
received from the late and present 
Viceroys of India & Lieutenant- 
Gk)vemors of Bengal, &c. 

From the most Hon’bee the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
G. C. M. G., . G. M. S. G. M. I. E., &c., &c., 
Laic Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


Foreign Office, 

, March SO, 190A. 

Deab Mil. SmcAR, 

I hav^received with great regret the sad news of the 
death of your father Dr. Maheudra Lai Sircar. He did much 
for the cultivation of Science in India and will be a severe loss 
to the Association with which he was so intimately connected. 

' Pray accept my most sincere sympathy in your bereavement 
as well as my thanks for having communicated with me on 
the subject, I have a very agreeable recollection of the late 
Dr. Sircar, 


Amrita Lai Sircar. 


Yours very truly, 
Lansdowne. 


F:fOM.F. S. Quinton, Esq., SECftETAKY to the most 
Hon’iile Marquis of Ripon, K. G., P. C., 

G. M. L, &c., &c., 

Late Viceroy and Governor-(reneral.qf India. 


9 Chelsea Embankmei^', S. W. 
March 22, 1904. 

Dear Sib, 

liord Ripon has received with much regret your 
announcing the death of your«ftth©r, whose Scientific attain- 



ments and zeal for the cultivation of Science, had won for 
him the respect and admiration ;)f all who knew him. 

I am dear Sir, 

Ararita Lai Sircar, Esq. Yours faithfully, 

F. Quinton. 


From Sir Stewart Bailey, K. C S. I., C. 1. E., 
Late Lieutenaid-iforenior of Bengal. 


Dear Sir,, 


India Ofkkt.. • 
Whitehall' S. W. 

21 si March. 


It is with very jjreat rej^Tct that I have learnt from 
your letter of the death of your respected father Dr. Mahendra 
Lai Sir(!ar. llis interest in Seieuee, and his persevering* 
endeavours to encourage a taste for Scientine study among his 
countrymen, made him one of the most useful members of 
Society of his day^ wj^ile his personal characteristics secured 
for him the respect and aiha'tiou of all who knew him. I \ 
can only assure you of^ theyleep sympathy which T feel tor his 
bereaved family. ' '* . 




From Sir Charles Elliot, K. C. S. J., 
Late Lientenant-( hwenior of Bengal. 


Fernwood, 

WiMHLEDoN Park, S W. 
March 20, 100 4^ 

My Dear Sik, 

I liave heard with sincere rcg-rei of the death of your 
father Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. 1 had a hif^ili esteem for him 
and felt that he had done a great deal for the spread of Seieii title 
study in Bengal. T trust that his end was a peaceful one. I 
hope the Ab^ociation will d)iuish in spite of this loss afirLtfiat 
the impetus •^iven by the founder was sufheient to carry it 
forward in its work of usefulness. 

T*am, 

Yours faithfully^ 

V. A. Llljott. 


From John 0. Miller, Esq., Private Secretary to 
HtS PkxC^ELLENCY LolU) C^URZON C. M. S. L, 

C. M. 1. E., &c., ll'cerof/ (pal Jloreiiior- 
(jentartJ of 


V ICEKOY’s (kvMR. 

27th February, 1904. 

Dear Sir, 

'•The Viceroy read in th5 pai)ers while he was away on 
tour the mournful intelligence of the death of your father. 
He was a njun for wlfom the Viceroy entertained a sincere 
respect, for he devoted hi^ gifts entirely to the ben^t of his 
countrymen and lived with no other object but to diss^lnij^te 
among them the cultivation attd*love of science. His Excellency 
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desires me to convey to you an expression of his sympathy on 
the loss of so eminent and respected a parent. 

I am, 

Yours very tnily, 

John 0. Miller, 

Private Secretary to the Viceroy. 

Dr. Amrita Lai Sircar, L. M.^S. 


From the Hon’rle Sir Andrew Henderson Leith 
Fraser, K. C.*S. L, &c., Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. 

Lieutenant-Gevernor’s Camp, Bengal. 

' 27th February y 1904. 

My Dear Sir, 

« 4 * 

Your letter of the 24th instant to the Private Secretary 
has been laid before me. I have received with ^^reat reg^ret the 
sad news which it contains, of the death of your venerable 
father. Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar. I have been prevented, by 
the state of his health for some time past, from becoming- well 
acquainted with him. ^But, owing to what I heard of him 
from my friend and predecessor, the late Sir John Woodburn, 
I looked forward with hc^e to meeting him, and securing the 
honour and pleasure of his friendship. It is a real sorrow <ito 
me to know that this cannot now be. He was one of those 
who cannot well be spared. ^ 

For your great bereavement I can only express my deep and 
heartfelt sympathy. 

• 1 am, 

^ourst Sincerely, 

^ ^ A. H. L’. Fraser. 

^ Mirita Lai Sircar, Esq., L. M. S. 



From John W. Hayward M. D., England. 

Birkenheadf April 6 , 1904 , 


Dear Dr. Sircar, 

I am writing under the impression that there is still a 
Dr. Sircar — son of my dear fxiend Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, — 
left to take the pla^ and mantle^tor to endeavour to do so) and 
continue the good, great and i^seful work of a most able and 
worthy father. If there is, I wish you every tsuccess, and offer 
my sincere sympathy with yourself and^ all the family of my 
dear departed friend, by whose death homoeopathy and science 
have sustained a grievous and irreparable doss. He was a ^»oble 
man and hi^was a noble and useful life. He will be very 
greatly misse<if 

With every sentiment of respect, 

I am, yours truly, 

John W. Hayward. 




No name can he given to God, hut He is not unknown 
and unknowable. 

'Slt5l cWl I 

C^St^? ^rs|5^ I Wf? 
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Resignation, thb tme worship of God. 
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Ejections in old age on a misspent Life. 

*rf»ra— WcWii 

f5iCT ifwn i 

«rt^ c*tc*r »ri, i 
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Meflections on approach of Death. 
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Career of a Simer, who at last repents. 

c^sWir fsm »iw*r, 

'®rf*r®i ’jjr »it»r»rht i 

Wst f^Otj 
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’Pjc^r ^‘1, 'ST’tt^r ^ i 
(nt^) '5KW ^ '®fW7 ’TS I 

'sttTnr csp ntar « ft^«. •ei’^'rl, 

“M Pt‘tf% ft5t«> *retc*t ^’ort*il ff»R I 
?t« ^?firc5 (TsW^ •tt*H » (®) 


Heavens declare the glory of God. 

(?PTtrl— I 

cw^r ctk CEO ’tit’J ^«c»r i 
c*tt^ cnH tart ^ Tfcnii 

(C^) «rtP5 ’TWrt CTC<rC5 tWtM? ntT'rtC’T I 
fRrt w*i 5Rc*r 0 

^rt^lrt f<«1(.*lil I’ 

( cw<r ) tstw? crcni 

rtWrt 

mtWt ^ I 

^ la^ 5^ft5rt ^ftnrtcf^ 

^at‘ti fstm artrt«. J*rl c«r»rrt f w I 
Jrt^ « ^firrs f5tTrt*l> 

^ ^fOrc^ fsm ’fitrtr. 
fsniw ^Trtpt tsftrl 

^•tU »rftTi <5 rt >irt ftcn » (^) 

-^— • 



4 


A Sick man’s Prayer for remission of his sufferings. 

I 

»nRl» atc^hf T^ssri 'stt^ ^nwi, 
c^»t1^r, 5rt«r, csW? 'st^ 1 
*rt5p,i:*f cstTtir. «rt(?!»(ts {cm) srt^, 
fro '4 Prttif, ^?r*rt f5nrt“f, .ksp? ’tti’) *rsi?i stanl i 
CTt*t sra, 'sii7 ? tr^l ^ tfesrl ( 

'•rt’f, 'arf^^ c^^t^tc^r i 

«rt^ Tl ^ Jfc^ JUfsr Jrt»r*r|, 
«l’Ft55^C9'«rtft5Ff3irif5 CT'Stt'^srli 
^rfif ^C5 ^tlR! ^ 
f*w ®!;*t >rt»05H i 

’I'ta ^!*r «t^, C5W f^, 

^ ^ C^ 'sttC? TICT? OT!n» 
cf '»rtc5 '®rf?r "ttfOTW orf^ <11^1 

« (<t) 

<S4B/I 

3tftt% fil^— ^ i4<P®t9n I 
imri ^5Ft^ ?C3 'stf’p a c^yW?. 
ifl5p w? f*fa 'Si't fim «Rt^ I 

’IjJTty 9‘tl,’nr f 

CT fiR !53t 

* * 

'art’Ttonr cw tc^ >pt,‘®lCT i 
'«rt?r ai^ »rtPt i “ 

ift^ *ri (Tpf, c^1?t?.ii W 

*?. ’T. 



1 


cmm I. 

♦ 

^Ftl^? f% ^«r«t^ ! '=rWi»Rf ^ 'srtl^TtT- 
ws^ f5r»ft^ I 'srtTfr^ 

'srt^s^tw ^1%¥r^ Jiwtii 

5fti5 1 msi ^1st% srtw 

^t?‘ “5R:^a2Tt«T 

1” ^TOT st'*C'»H 

^1 I Jiwtcp c^ 

STsC^W 

»((.•< 1 (.'5^ ^ I 'St^^ *^{^'^sii| I 

^OTi >\f^ 'it^H ^(tw 4R'®1 *i I ^ 

5^ ^Wftif ,— ’?nf% 1 ^wtiu 

5>rf^ I >4^ w 4TT'2t^ ^ ^ 



( ^ ) 

ft'ftri <1{.*f5l '®lH^ 

sttf^gr I 5n:^® PWCf ; 's^Ta STC^ 

«rtif wm ^^'8 ^ I I cwT 

• ’^«rtf¥c^i c’tW’tfMi ^tf^,i 

I WK f^rsst^JRf 

^W% 

3icwrt^ ^ tf^Wf^sii ^5Rwn^ 

^?n:5rt^ 

M^r’tcst '®m;5rt^*rt? «(f^¥i 

f^sstc^n c^- 
«t«t cw«rt^, ^riiRif'2ft‘i 

*^41 ^?rlfe''?R I 'srt^ 

■^Ff^r^t^ “fwt^iJT^” — 
41^1^ *tU4C'i> «Pl*ljC'®5l 

»isf«it«icira cw<tt^ Rwc.^ r 

^ ^«t1 ! ^ ^«ri ’H^I'Qc^ fWT? ^ ^ 

fwf ? '«rtw sTc^aj^rrc^^ c*fti^ 

31C?® I 

»t^— ’^SJ I 

m srcwil^ ’I'Ct'Sf^ ^Ffk^R i tt^ii 

f^si f^ii^ ^n:^- 

*f^, — <1;^ 'f^‘1 Jit^^ f '8»t'4ft|’t*l *«(«t>l'ics 

^sf »t^ ^ 

<c^m I ^c«t It T^rsft ^ \ a (M% *n:w- 
»rtt»ra “H, ^ <t5ifT?n%ni I CT t>cj{,~«n:^9m5nT 



( « )■ 

^ ^rt^ ^n:wnc«i? 
'srMti,— ^si 5R;5f "Mr ^^rr! ch 
f% ! • 

*TO C"ft¥ I 

bItC^ iI^R Ftf?ff^ f^ip*t C"tti;^?l 

ii"s^w ?ri^*rltf 

I ^WRR c^ ■^«n— 

TRl^ I '»l'0*U 5fR®eTtRT5j ^If-Rttf^^ 

a\t “ftsaR-^R” ^‘IRtCT^ltft 

mf^tRR fNiCntm 
<2^ fV ‘fl^R’^rCi^rR ’ttR ? tRR 

JTt^R CW cntT-WtRt 

'srf^ 

I 5iR®frt?r ^ (R^«t 

f’t^ TO,— 1%f^R ^ TOlTO I - 

^■3^0 I ’ 


ferial 

^ • '><>% (?U5RR ?rt%RfR 
6 ^ :>S> fsjf^CiJiJ 5RR 5IR®cTt5liR[^,U13f,f®; 
% m, jfc?[RR?f i 



• ( 8 ) 

’fPtU5%:?R; t'W? 
?fi 'sjtsftfw^fc^ u)-^ Tfktcf ; ^'*rtf^ >n;H 
^C^Cf (7R ^^C<(S' c^ WW5 ^ 

^n^ CJR ?^^s. «ffinr1 ’t^JT ! .C^tf^’tTtf^t 
^tirltf '5R^, ’?f8^ 'e 

c^nri 

cw^Tfi. 5rrf[5TTsnw I c^ ^ 

^t?ii ■^p%1, 5n:wrt«T c^if^'C'^^ t%, 

5T^, fwtwm fm 

^SlWtll TWtil 

cwnr^ 'STtc^rffw •.<>Ri«l%5!^f i fV fwt^Tf, fV 
f¥ fif^«.JT?Fwni, 

(Tft’fT^m f^, I 

1%f^ '»lf^ I 

C^tr^ 'Sft’^tTf, (Trat’^ C*TiW!I 

^/Wt? ?rwrt^ c^ 

f^CPR I 

STS casfi ^t^TR' C?f^, '®rmi c*tt^ 

-swfsrs 

'2t**R ^Qbl'1^, ■5rtl[^ fi »ICVll>ot (RtR? 
'SR^i ’«tf^i CT, '®rWf^’tr^ ‘ii<i't'<sX.. 

«ttfVc® 1—^*1^ ^'5^0 i 

•-' © 

<?l*i*\t'k|(,n I 

sniWft^ f^; ft,_ 'Sft^, siRt’f^ 



• ( o 

^ ift’t I <2rf^, 

'6 ^WPPftWt^ 'St^ 

■=irfetffI?R I «tW% C^^tf^’Utf^ 

JPF f^, *I<1<HOT ’TS l^n?^ '«tl^ 

jf'srtf^ atfsit? 5rt 

'J^t'S't^ 

>l<l4 t' Wi t "#1^ I 'Si’Ttlf 

I ^ ; 

1 <^^‘t C*t^ » ’IWt^ 

5ic?t^OT c^ ’ff^ 

fwcil <tf?^*l ^ 1 ^T^v^W 

<T Sf<|(^ViC ^ CTCttTtl^ ^ I 

v5t^ >i^4'ic^ c*tlx^ 9[t^ 

■¥?H, ^1»|H^ 'srt^f^ TfsRl I — ^8^ 

5pt^ 'i'Q'>0 I 


t 

' (4^ C1JR5— ^^frs «rtf^ ^ 

3RT «rtf^ 5Tt %— ^ , 
t^c^ 5Rtc^ CH vtf^ *rtir? I 



( * ) 

^ frrfif 

^f?ii 

’T^car^— ini>^^^5T— «Ri 
I snwn^ wt?i 'Tt^rw? ^°vOifw- 

’wrc^ ‘i) WT W %?R I ^ 

^m\ I ‘ 

5CWTt«T JTS^ (?fwt^ 

c^ I srW^ <1!:^— ’tr:^ Wt fN" 
#lRn I ^¥i, 

iT'=^f^^^ni, «(R--5rtw-wn;a[-'9T;*i-t^tdi- 

4'fililtt!?^ I 'Sl^ '®[f'PTt^ 

C’tWtf^iTS JT?ft Wt^^^TPTt^, ?^‘t? 

w*ffw^ jpfl 'sttcjftfw^,— ^’ti- 

^ itcwtM ^■to^*! I 

'©tC’lT '«Tt^ C^MT 'ilSR ^•St 

-gri’fimf — ^ ’Tt^c^ c^ncT 
«(JTr®t^ TC?f, ^ I ^1%Rt|^ 

I 

9^ 'BrtsRTi ^«rt^ ^rtf^ ^ 

scc^^srtiTnr ^^ti?ni: ^*11 (Stn 

f^ '«Tf^ ^ '^tf^ir® 

*ttf^ JTi, ’rmc'^' ?R 

^ ntfiwN JTl I ■^‘i 

’ liWunj CT ^\i '*ii«(iwit CT ^ ! cw 



•(-»)• 

^^\m ffW5(i CJT 

M ^srmi 

(^ I "sftsr^ #t%rjrl c^^? 

'^’<\ ! .fwf?f, ^?i:?rf^ wfOTj c*t? 'sf^wf 

^c^d4«1t% '®l^^?r ’tU* «j^<^ ; — 

^rsrtonJCT 'srtsRd trt^ jfl. ! *tr(f 

^srfft c^t*rta 3[TtTr ^ 

^ #tw ; 

^ ?Tf^, ioH ftw ; *#fw 

f^s5t5f5rt%,C^^ m '5fas|5^ 

^tw; ^ c^t?ftrw?f 

5n:wrf^ #nf ; ftw 

• ^ ^t ^ l, c^f? <^tc%?[»wt ^1#- 

5fc^®?rtc5=f? #Wl^«n c«w? ?rtw 

^«rf^ Ttw ; #tTT c^sWii ^fj- 

cw^k ^^twi, (TsW^f^^cTtl^ inR«(t^?r 
«f?rrPff^^ ■¥%! ^ ; #t? sfi. ^^5T*t«r- 

’fTM, CSM^ f'tW! . 

(7Ff?fi c^ f5n;«rr^ cm^ 
*ii»rtsiw I 

• offw ’^rs 5i%1 ?(^, CiTlTfwr 

I «rt1^pT, fif^ ntto 

i^C^'S 3ft^ Sfl«; JTtJfItCT Ttoe 

c5Ft«tt^ ^%1 ?r^,<rw 'src^^fl fsprt^ 

^1 Wc? ^liRTtera -sfcirt’t 



• ( o 

'®rt^ CTt^ 

«ttf¥c^Oi 5(1 1 “^ir^ *1^ f5p*tft?i <(1'5L'S(.^ ! 

siw ?5ir, CT ^ ^TfWtfl^TtSf ^ ; <4 

>n:5^2S5Ti*T 

c^wft, ^ wt^, ’3^ I 

’»(l!f'5 ^Wt CT ’Tl’Rl C^ 

(<i Ji^JTic? -*1^51^ 

^^t?( 5(c^®«nc*n( *rf*(*n?f w ^^fp*i5( ^ ^ 
f^fii^ ^ciR,— wif^ c^ w 
«ficiR 5(1^ 1 f*tf¥® jprtc^ %^5} 

^1^^^ c^5( 5i(7w^‘.5(l^ I ^ 

*RI -ifte ^U 5(1^ ;— <fl5R fr, ^ 

I ^felt'^,— JiWlT^ra f^5J- 

JTSl '«nc^ I '5I<3W% 1?^ ! 

5TJdu^ ’(1 4sst«( f^fS3i»( 5rf^5rii( 
f^S5lS( Tl5(5d^ Wi ! C’P^ ^51 

ff C9R, sfimi Ci^ I ^ 

•^((lui I ’ fw (71 Tlf^^ ^^*1^ c^’ 

^tocf c«ttm '(T^?! ^^'*fi^ fp 

?firKl I "Sf’KTSTil 

'«Tl^ C^ITW I 

C5^‘'lf^*1 I ?f1(.'8rdt«1l®l r ^C^* 

^4R 5jx15 

JT^ '«(^^1<( I ’if^ 

^3(c^nt«nti( I «nf^ 

'* I (d0“r|f8in«( c^i 



( ^ ) 

m I f?fTOR, ^rtsTt^ 

f^WCf; CJI'SWiI 5?tt, (7f %<1ilTfPB[ 

CH ^c^‘11 c^ 5itt^ I 

CfsjFs ^^?ri c^tcfR, (p{ «T# 'S[l^ ^ '©fin:^ 

JTl I 5fiwl ■C’t!:?!^, fV 

«rifVc^ ?“-f^®f5( Ji«l^ "^w tifrf, 

»I«I % Vft^— (i|^ TO w 

^ •sm^^ ;— 

c*fc^ ^ t^? 

f^ p’^tTiM CP (t tt^ta 

^f®a 'siM^t Pt f5#ta^ 

^tfptc^, %tfl sttf^cpl #nrf|_'®rtPt'S i 

f^ 'srwcp c^P ! pwi— pc^^n, ‘s't 
^c*t^l-'^wt>TT— (?P! '®n;Jt- 
C¥« il'l ^«fi^ ^cp, ’ftf^ f^?t 

«ftc^, ^tCP Sfc^t’p, ^ 'PatCP CWtf« c?t^ 

sfc^ I ^“sCifwatifl 'stWcp Ptw 
«(tPl <^‘tt5r I ^ «it^,, 

^^c®i acasPwa 'Sfatpr aatcw 
'«ffT^ I ,ca p aP p — 

^tc«cw al, aca p, aW at^j:^, cpf^il^ ^ 

I facPca CF%ta to ac^^rtcp arta 
^ a a1ac« ^tca, c^t ca^a -sff^feata 
aafcw ‘^aa patw ^ffac®c?, app '2f«tca 
's^raffwac^ faaw^ f^ ^ai atfa^c^ ^Ica i ca^ 
'sir« faa^aif astaal, ^ta aca®- 

«!tCffia 'afia war '^rtatcaa (iiaat caaal cata i 
la caaat aTO al i—aTOa, =^to CTOat% 

'i^'io I 

a 



( ) 

C'Sft^ f^?R:*t CT '^sf'^ 

^ c^m^ (?n*( ^ ^ ^ ^'® 

^usr^i c^ 'si?^ ^rar^ta 

I (T\\ «rTc^ w 

<\ o T^^m T5CT ^f^S3 CT»t 

^Tm T^K^ I T«n c^, 

fts.Tt^ ; '5’t^ '^w^ 5f^<2rt‘t«^rWf^^ 

fH I (7R 

ftatF ^tfif ' 

f^Tt«1?f ,1^ 


'^\m (T'fm^^wi;! •^w\*\ 

I 

»tra ^Wr^tT ^51^^ fi^ I 
c^tf^'8^tf*r^ • '2f^^ ^?r-i£i'vt’‘f? I 

'srf^ ^^-5 

Tl^l^ TO I— ''®^* ' 



( ) 

5it?r JHRJt? I 

siCWTfST JfWt? Cifft, C*fT^, ^2Tl, ^*t1 

f^’t^ ^'9C»r ^^«rfC5f ufilll f’tlltllSf I 

^'S ^ ^?f?J 

’^fc^ ^ ^ c*ftr^?r ^‘*1^ 

I sfcwrtr^ ^ sr:^ 

(?f 5|(,^a«it^ 

^^1 c’fc^H ^fjnfl, tt^ 

■^«ri, "5(215 «TO‘l 

'J>l'<5*ts( ■5|il4!i) ■^f«1<I»|'®| (,HI^C4«1 '¥C«T5f 
5(% ^ <4C2Tf5tmf«r ftf^s-ifi 

"5(m "^c:?R, f^5R 5in c^5('85Wf«r 

^fntc^ I c^'Q%tf^ f6#«-5ni '2(w « fmt^ 
"SltC^rtRl >l<(ftW^ fiffftsi^ 

^(?F«IT %T I "WtC'i^ (?#f5R” JTtW ’tfwf^rrf^ 

^b^b- '5t^T^ , 5isi<(‘f^^ ^^f^?rTf5(;^»( I 

(ii^ ^tf^Vrc^ ftsstc^r^ ^r5[%jrtff^ c^^'stii 

^ I ^b'<^fr JrtCST 

f^fj( »»■ ?Tf^ # 

'5{^ C5(f^f>lWi( W(I ^ «lf"» I f^5t^ -fi 

Ttsrf^T^ 

'O ^ "^«rt 

^ I 5(51'2f^ >2r^JR "lo ^fC’T ' 

j(wt^ ’?’f«ft(;5( f^mrciK i 
^ "5(^'ii<?ft5f i(jtK 51^ 



( ) 

'£tw *rt% ^!pit I— 

■sr^M, i'jj^ I 


f 5 i[?rt^^ I 

^5t^ sicwft^T ^a?r^, f^; f^, m^, 

f^, c^tW^ ^ 5 ? 

C^TfWt^ I 

A 

( i ) 

ts’n i 

wiri ^itfsnre 
fsnsf ?tt^ JitPr 

•rf»t»f '»t’rif ifftTi '*1’^ Ttf^® ■, 

f^Tt*l TttT ’tc'ft'^t^ I 

• / ( ^ ) 

•S[f^ ! *’?®tf^'5»'. 

^JT, 

' fiTsstcstir ’sr^»tc*T, 

«ri^ ^cw?r ^»R j 

*r| ?rt^ #tstCT W ! 

( •• ) 

«tf f«t«1i!| ! JT^I *t?tj‘t. 

c«R?i ?r«^ y« ^«nt»fnti,— 
fipr 'S’t ! 



{ ) 

( 8 ) 

*r^ »it<nri, 

_ <i!^^ <si^?r 
»n:?f 5|K5^ 

^fir JTSf '»rt?'t»f*fi 

( » ) 

?^l|i®sr (Ti^ CWCH. 

CF^rtcT? 3«fi cHc^ f5rwi»t«^, 
f^Ti 'iJrt^-’Jflm c»l^ «?f5? I 

( 4. ) ; 

CifCH? ^f'S ?|!C»n ’TWJ 
8Tt8lCT, 

C^,*r| 'BTtf^ 'St? srtCT, 

'snst» ^s^*i, 

CW ’fflf C’ttC’P f’t’Ht*? I 

( I ) 

V ts «(^[^ CTtfi'3- : 

«t^5F C^f?^C*tk 

I 

*Tf5»T ^‘ttf»r’rt»n 

jrtc^ ftfjt 'srf^!3!> 

( > ) 

Cf 'SJTJ 'ar5?»ftC’t 'Si?!?, 
■“iPt 

55^*5 CTtTf »rt^ srst? I 
ftf55« CTtfta'fttf’t-f’ffw I 



( >8 ) 

( i ) 

Tf^i. ft 

wtftj ’l*inp»r. 

«i*Thr 

Tf^rfa ftf»55 'srfft ^csr^ ! 

^r«ft 4«fcst fsjfK ^r^jft f^stc? ? 

( >• ) ^ 
a ^t*f ! C^5T 4 

• " ?f?rft »u^?C3? 

• ^ C^S( ‘tc’f 

Nftc^ cw«n (Trt ■«ifi^ r „ 
cif^n "sits ! 

( ii ) 

^^cai ft?ft-'5t«?|3i > 

5rt« '»f5t«ft‘i. 

CTTt*! 

^«rt8 c5Jt, ^ftir ! 
’ft'tcn ^rt^ttc^ ift 4^51 1 





( ) 

'Sltwl 'siWWif ’tf^I 'ajWT^'l? 

’sr^if^sfc^iWOT f T%iff I fw 
'®(t^ Cl Tl ^'1 

c*ttT ^ nf^?i 
ITC^ 1 ' 

^^w*r Ti ■^«ti tv, 

f r^, ' 2 f^ 

CH c*rtir^F ^ ^ c^Ttm 

^ ^f«5? I ^5t^r^c*ra q^— 

? 05 ?f '®ifVft?r WV«.w,— fit^^, 
^srttVfi ?p*fsi:^^ C’A?^- 

— ^f^st^rftft, 4ic.^dt«Tt«T JT?^, 

ft, srcTtw Vti ?t^ I "^V- 

CTC^ ^%i, *ift^ 

irr<(V ^fVn ftspr^^rtcsi sf’rft 

I ft*!., ^t- 

Tm, 

^ftm, '5jTrt5ft?r*i ?it«tn '®fH- 

qTcw » 1 t^ V |^3 

fViR:^ 

cn C*ff^ C^ W ^t? ;— Sl’t^t- 

■^fft c^\ »c*rr^^?f — 

^JTl? '^'Ifttw '2WC“t^ m ! • 

Tfwft 5f^‘tnra ftoiJVw "srftV 
^ fV c^R *tsi’f 



( ^'5’ ) 

(?R ^ 

ftif ftJ? ^ — c^ c’^t?^ 

^ ’rtjpm Ttf5¥t ?i^¥, 'srlrnn 
^ 55i:«f ?^5t^ 'srtf^ ! 

'sim, W'srKi ^ f^; C7\ ^ ^nrf^ ^ >5^ « 

I ^^1^ ^iwt? 

'srtsrfOT? CTt^ sft 9tTf^c«T^ 'srwc^ 

WTI CT '®rt^ WtfjRTttf <7!^ 

’?wff%C'2fC5T?f '2n:*ilTf?:5(— tf^ '2ri% 'art^w?[ 
^Of fV (7R 

?^tci I f^ 

'5(^^ -^itff, c’lWWsi *r^ ts.^1 
^ ! '®rt^ c^ ^f^5»t^<rf^ 

c^ ! f^m^m- 
<ffi?i-£r^«r ^*iTi:?rf^ sfc^’fc'isi f^*f^ 

'a[»K ^f^rfl, ^2Sjs<tt^ 

^rf5rtf^ c^rtcw 'srtm^ mc’f srt^ I 

• C^ WP[«f%r<i;F^! c^'^rtKTsHrlsr 

^rir ’flt^ ’tc<^*it? !R 'Sft't jR’f*! ^¥i 

'»l«('®<t^C^ f^SatJJCT^t^T '21^1^ ? 

C¥ '3ff? (TsTlt? ^ Oitf^W- 

5ir5rt?f‘i .(TTtwiti:^, '« '5(P7 

• T^sf ^Wrr ’fk '5ii5t^T 

3iT ^wi f^''tf*i^-2rtif 



( i*) ) 

^ ork’t 

■^irf^ f^ ‘m TO«f^ (TsWi:^ 

CT«ri I i?«(Ti?R, 

fWtW? 'mwtRt^, 

■4t^Ws? C*t^ <1%^ ^ f^?l I is^?tfw 

c*t^ (?^« /sr®!^ ^ c?[<t^ 

! w'^R^I, W <2ffe55l, !(^ !! 'jf’ij 

'sftw i?[Nrtf^f^ «nrt«rt^ ^*!t 

’sfsiif 'rtc’f f^?tw ^'fac'S^, 5tt?i.»ttt?f 
's(Wcw?[ f^ '®rW- 

'^j c«W? ^W0 '®tfw 

tm ; c®W^ '®‘i#t#i c^fl^- 

?ii%« wj{ 'srt^l^ (TsW? ^?*t, c«w? 

'*(^4''<(‘l ^ftcvs 'SW’I 
I ft^5rt5[, ^ w ! 
w’tc^ I ’*rt^tti 

^ ! <r*ft'¥ ^ffsrsrt^ ; '®rt*W^ f*f^ 
'*wr '®lr^ (?^[t«^t*T i 

^fsrtcw '2tt’^ (?H f^ c*ft¥ , 

^rt^ c^ «W<( ^'itK 

^Ww?( c^’ti 

*ii:‘prt-'?f ^'j>^»*i 



( ) 

I 

>i(,^t^^:M w » ) 

ir 

cf iw ! c^ ^ Ttw, 

^ ft^,# ^ ! 

'®i^ ^rti:^ fl»((;^ c^ jf®pi^^, 

c«t5rt?, 

^'S ^sNx’tti^f ,f^‘#t®r '« > - 
^ fpi (Ri^ c^ cyt^^, 

c^sIrr ’Tli**tr^ cw 1 

Ftfe^ «1<M ' C ^ 

5f«C^ CT® C^ ^ f^t^ •HR I 
Wtf^ ^tf>f^ ^^«T 
jr$T I 

c^ ^ ^iW?f 

%iR ^ I 

^ 5 R C%'^ C^ IWT?!^ ! 

'5F^ 

C^'sH^, fRf^ \ 

Jlt^;5it«R TOT 

CTC^ CTt^Rf ’'*tc*t^ r 

C\5j5rt?f ! '®lOf-'?i^ 'Sflrf >(^U ! 

^stm^ c»m '®rttw ^’f i 

iHR C’I'^ %f 



( ) 

»t^ f *11 *t^ 

3f®i sR*u<?r '«rr©?t3[ ; 

f^5JtJl-^tl?Tt^ c^ "if^, 

(TPS' 

f\^4 dtii ^(1^ c«Wt;s stisi^^'nn i 
a (di^iT, C^WiJ w» ^ 

MW-51^ ^ to I 

<ltf^ #'Q c^tt^.'srtf^ 

'Slts^ #H toti:«tif '2p»tIP»? >21111 1 

*tted^ csw ^iir-2tt‘t^ * t^) „ 

til ■'itoi ’®Tiw1f^ '2 I 

(<l^ ^ (TR (Tt«t 

c^ ttsR ^ fta (dt I 

(Ti csm iwtto, (71 cm'^ '2rn:w (n 2tt‘i, 

'St^ ^ ^ (71 ! 

c^ ! c^ 5 

i2f^ #tS *11^ ■^ftlTs ; 

C^ ^5^ ^ 

. 'St^ '5(t^, ^ I I 

• mt«t ^ ' 

^ ^2£(5^ ftsf *Wl<flK, 

5tf^ (71 tofN Wt^ I 

’ito I ' 



( ) 

5r^«nt^ ^'2f^OT TO 5IC^frt?T 

TOti sf^Mnr^ c?^ ’t5rJ%5.fF^ 'srfifcw 

^i7®%r, ^ ^c^f|5it5f, a wf?5 

C’fST I ■ C? TOT "Sff 

tr^ 5iir?rt 
m^fTO^^STO Ftf^?r 

CTOT ff^wl, Tt^t?FWt, ! M=l 

c?rr#f^ ^3tt^ '£rf<R^fsj%t^ii? 

’tfertflTO, ftfs? c^’t 's(r*w jh:^ 

cTO:^^ C3sr^ 5fw 

f^«tTtRC‘t? «ff^ f*l1 'S >2rf^ 

>£1^ c^rt 

#nn c’tc^H! 

^ CT^ C5f«t1' trti ;iTt^ I 

v5t^5n:wrr^.fMt%^^'5t^^Tri Of«rr- 

^ c^tc^TJf, ^ «rrc^^^ str^TO 

W\Wi ^tc^ ^ I « ^ 

^ <3^ '^sFTf^ tt^t? 

Ot’t CW<t1 TOJ 3FC^ ^ 'iT^ ^ I CftC’t^. 

w H7«i<iit»* 'sr^ 

fsrf^c^ TO tf^. '«f^ C^ f^if ^tfwli 
^ f & 3 tc? I — ^^^, Jisi. 
^I'O^io J[t«T I *• 



( ) 

jr?r?t?r i 

c^i^, ^iTf?[t^ ?rf v5t^?f ■sn:^- 

<Fferl?:fJT I ^^jTli?f # 115 ^ ?[?f2^^5f Ji^ii% 

^f% J v5t!^ -i^rOS Jfti;?r 

istTiir ^^1 

b^*n:^ srt^ftif ^ sniwit^r 

H^'fi«llTF ^'^=ll«1C^ ‘'ttf^ '9 «2f9ft5( 

C^ItiT ^'9 p|t^ 1 

^'»S 5n:^«Ttl«T^ '®l^tTl^'l 'StTM I 

‘2tf^»^ sisrlt 

4Q't's»i I '^.sfi:^ ^wts •«r^tT:^ 

^®«Tf5r C5lf^:^rr «Tt^ 

I "i^iio ?[c^?rt«T <il«7, <551, <55f, 

^ <5^^ <55fj f%, 

'Slt^ ^ I tr^ CWRtW 'St^ ^^5its 
C? <(>p)<(>lx®l 

JTTC^ 5f5f5f I , 

,<5i:^C^ ^FCffiSf ^«f '•RTt^U 

5(Ttw mw\^ <2f<ms <5i:?rfi>frff^ 5 ^:^ 

I ti^ ^ TWsft ^^’n:*i?i 5n;«[T 

<jsi^¥5rr<S' ^ 5fi5 C^tf^*tTtf«l 

W ^il'lfl'CSIST I C^ CJtf^'^tltl^ 

ft#s.5tt3 ^ .cw^ 5n:^?rt^ c^^^rtf«r 511 ^ 

|5f^?.JI1 I *ttl® 

^ ^ ^ 5pf^^ (fl<t;f «[tif e^ 

5ft ^ <5 •^«ri n^Tift 



( ) 

wti:?ra '8 I ^ cwi?^ fm\^ 

iffirt^ f1% ^ %fir ’Tst? >211%^ 

'«r^#?rT;5;f <A% I Ff?TC^ ^ 

^us ’tmi ?t?r sd I 

cw, (?ifw, 

^uf <srf%1^ «rtfwi 

I tt^ wtJt-^5?^i:*ij f^t- 

f^WTl^'^' ^irWfr 1%, ^it- 

%5R I tr^ ^ 

f^ 'sft? c^<^ ^ntR[?rt® wc^ JTt^ I 

oix*r (71 

^(7f f^Rl 

Wt(7R I— ft'^l-w^t, ^^1 


M.D., D.L., C.I.E. 

_ , , a * 

f^SSt^rfFt^T »)C^a «Tt^ 

CT*dr¥ c*tt^^c?[ ^tfwt’t 

^ Q ^ Ri g ii! I C^, '»U'®<4^'5rtfe 

ai"^ ?W Tt<rt^ C*ttTt®<^ ^TRI 

(T^tif rJ((,^Cf V ^ 

cwr*t5j CT ^1% ^?rl ^ TO 



( ) 


^ (TTtW^ ^ ; ^TSSTtJf 

^»t?i:^ jf«s«tri ^ I ?ftf^t5T 

<2ff^ ^ (7It¥ W(\, fwl «rtf%l«T <2ff^ ^ C?TtT 
^ ^ri, ^ 'Q 'srfrftlt ^ cwiT 

•n:^, ^<il-<l«i'^ ((Character) t2f^ ^ CsTtC^ eW*! | 

Wt^a<£rf1% 

ftwprfjf «!ttf%i:?rG sjtiii 
^tlTf^ (il-^ 

«rfc¥ ; m 5^5 cw»i?i 

'5(t^W '£ff%1^ ^■QC'S I 

'srtw '^1^ '2ff^ , 

f^ ?! I cfl^R JT5[^ f^cf 5ri^ 
'*I^WtC5( 41 <!(,•(? «T JT^fb's 

TO %r TO TO 

^:^'8 f^ 

^s.’f'jf <|j|^C'® «W|.% JTl I ^tsTC^ 

^’SR J Wf5( f^, ^ f^ ; 

^5rk:«Tf^ fwtf^ ^%11f«T; 

^»tw 'Pr^t®?F^ ’tiiTf i£ff^i^\s ff?r i 

(?l^ f^R- 

'STTO 'sf^’t^l C^^fUto^TO^- 
5R:5fT cwte ^itwl 

(3^ ; 

vSt^t? WTO ^ '2ff^ 

f^ftn vsttt^ ^iRCiT^ ifW 'SRjitR f#T 

cw«t TOm 's 5f?[TO:2i<r «#5¥ fw?m.TO TO TO i 
'e nKI wtTO 's 



( ^8 ) 

w ^*11 ^lif 

T%1 CT^’t t^f^rti^JT, Mj? 

fRf^ <2tf^ -Tt^ 'slfwt? 

<3^ c^’iT I c^ wtf^ 

5n:5(T «rri^ Jd c^, c^ ®ftf^ <i?r c’tWrtf^^ ; 
? r 3 rt ^ wtf ^ CT 

firsts '®rKf'2fw 's (TTf^Mj^T, 0\ 

511?^^ JTt^-i ^ftwi irt^c^rr^ jt^, ^ m 
f^wiW’t^, *'«iW5 i ^ (7w, ^5t^ sr:^ ^rt^T 

^iwd^ni *[1111 ^ 

C?t^tT t 

>)c^at ^ cwi?^ ’S^rliiw^ ^*fr 

f^ astmy^ t? '2f«r?f «(5-<2np# I CT 

fw itfwl? 'sftr^^srl id 

■nWsT ^ 

^fiRt% I w, '« .*i1^ 

"^fed '»l?l'S<^if f^^tij-wtif 
I c«i^ mt^ ’st’tcif c^’f 'siwdi, 
^pp^t?r^, <iiyt^^, '« 

^1 ^i?r*t?r :2f^ «'^F®Tjt®i ■^d'^Rlif f^f^ 

I? '®(wt^di ■^^fertffiTR I ^ c^rfr^ 

<1 lilt's ^If ^K1 ^ /IKTl R'80it»(«l*^«1'a'^ 

^ff?Rd' 'Q ■ st^mr ^ »it«(i( 

<2f%l^ tw1ipf®1 ^ 

Tm c^ c^ ^5rtto5f I 

1%^ cwc*d? CSTfm f^ CT *3f^*l 
«r^rKi %^, ^ «rt^ ^ sit^ 
^#fi c^ '®i^r®^ ^?Ft?[c^ii I 



( ) 

‘c^ 

tr^ ^?[5rf?;‘i '2f*tfs[^ 

^^C*f (iS’O'S) ^fsfC^t^T 

^H%r ; fjsf^ “1^^ fe^T^T ^f^?l 

I 5n;s(T 

<2f«r5[ Msf Mfw 

ffw^r 1 f«f^ CT ^3i W*tiii 

f|C5R fW?*r ^ ;— - 

“ I have very liltle to t(.‘ll you about our Association, 
and that little, I am afraid, is likely to be the last. All 
that I had to say 1 have said on every occasion 1 
had the pleasure of mectiiy^' you. I have only now to 
reiterate my conviction that if our country'*^ is to 
ad ^ance at all and take rank and share her res[)on- 
sibilities with the civilized nations ot the world, it can 
only be by means of Science or positive knowledge 
of ®od’s works. 1 o this end 1 have given the best 
portion of my life, but I am sorry to leave this world 
with the impression that my labours have not met 
with the success which the end /aiijred at deserves. 
However, 1 do not dtMp;iir of our future. My laith ia 

an, pverruling; Providence has ^ot phated an iota on 

account of my own ill success. I fully believe that 
there is a deeper desigivn the events that are passing 
than what we see’ on tli,e surface. 1. believe every 
thing has been ordered fop good and accordingly I 
believe that my removal from the scene of jny labours 
is undoubte,dly nece< 5 sary for the good of the Associa- 
tion and of our countrjj. Younger men should come 
and step in to take my place and work with more 
ener^j|,than I have been aljle to put forth. 



^ 

f%Kt? cwu cwf^rr;^ 
srt I (— ‘^f^-if»N’— ) ?rrft^ 

^t?f ; ^ <lTtT:«f? 

CT 5f^«. '£ff«^ ,^¥t f^tCiJf, 

ws\^ “^4 ^t:^— 
‘il^ CTWfl '8 

^ «=Tt« I liisjjf fifJi C^ 

^f^tl ^1(11^1 c*ttf‘i^ 

Wtl C^^lWlT '^^X\ 

^?Tf%[''2rf% '^rf^^'f i ^ 

5i^€t '2ff%^ f^*t^ 

^i-«r ^ 

'^ft'^ ^'8111* ^?i I 

5rT^^ fw, ^wff?r, ‘ii'^t^t^, 51^1- 

'8 '©I'l 

(TtT'^w 

I f®f^ ’■ttf^C^tf^'^ 8 

^ I Tf4R fell! 

cstfs'c^ c«r^r« 

f^^FmTiiw ' m°N>ii-^t^ i 

W^«-irtf^^3t?f M'sr u- ) 

^ I CT x\ 

m\f5^ '£ft^ I Ms( '$ 

^tff Faculty of Aft\6 iil? 



( ) 

jpfJTT l Faculty 

of Medicine <ii C^'8’Wf«t ^%1 

^ c^rt^^ '«rf#e 

^'^«tf^9l, Mq JTSI^ '!f^^ 

^ferl ’fUf f®f;( C"?BI1? 

4 <tW ^f??ff^5!i( I JitC^T 

5Utf®fc% ^b-b-'O 
c. 1 . K. .^^ttf^ 

I ^b-b-'i f®f;{ <[fl^ >i^i 

fifl^ ^“^JlfflC^iT Ii|^“s c^ t«t^ 

bb-Sb- 9r^^5t f^fi( 

f®’ (^5f, (D. L.) f%f5f .fft<g ^ I 

1%f^ ^1^1 ffi;?|jf i 

ftf^e,»i1 5]^ « 

^fcjrfwti wtc^ra I 

^Iim’tltf’t f5f¥s.J5l ^f^fl C^fsTS^Wf^f 

WTO lii^^gt 51’f‘l I 

1%f^ ^<TO5ri fFfVs.3n-mi^ 

^rft I CT TO?f citfyisnjtf^ M^s,Jii 
'srt?^ ^TO, ^«FI ^ CWr^ ii’=^*f 5f®— 

stC^ c^ftw? 5it^, 

^ftt^ ^’tii ^ 5Tft*l ><!;« 

British Medical Assodation i<|^ liltTfi;*! 

-Slf^ll^ ‘4’ 

TfSt? ^ffl?!^ ; JS Wf 

f%f^ c^'S’Utf^ f^s,jrf^ f?^w 
I ’ll? 



( ) 

f^f^<s.Tti-^e^t^ f»W (iiTx ^ ^ 

f%f^ w ^ferl 51^ '^wt 

5ir« f]^«,Trl i 

■st^ ^srWTwi^ «ftfV^5t9 'srt^i?! 

^c4 c^ f®f*f ^ir, 

'Sff^’tf^ 'S ^Tr^R -stf^ ^fS ^ ^ftTTl TtW T 
5^11 r . 

'2f^ ^ Tcw 

w 2— 

“ Perish poficy and cunning, 

Perish all that fears the light, 

Whether* losing, whether winning, 

Trust in Gc d and do the right. 

Some will hate thee, some will love thee. 

Some will Hatter, some will slight, 

Cease from man and l()ok^above thee, 

Trus: i.^ God and do the right.'’ 

*Tt^ c^Tfsrs- 

f%f*[ “Calcutta Journal of Medicine 

Rtfw 

:^a[ c*t^ 'S'^’ 

's ^'■s?rl ^t?r I 

ftsstcif ?=[t^ 

<2f^f% *rt^^ ■^rnffii^R 1 

• u'^’Tf^ fm I 



( ) 

^ '8 
I (?ft fF#R;i(^ 5f¥ #t?^ ; cn 

5(4^*^ « ^rWc?^ 'srt^ 

ifl ! 

\5t^ ^ ^"'t^Ttft c?rt^ ffWJi ; Mir 

JTtt I 1%f4 'orn^ 5i4Ttwl 

4~f< c ^^, W "^*11 ^ 

f4r^F»rt ^ '»tc^ i '®(t*rc'^ 

ifl— " 55 ^ 811 - 
^ #nrl Wi ^'»tTt% % ; %t^l 

c^ <2^% f4?t^-2f^t*fjt ^rtw I .’ 

^¥tr <2ft^ ^^?ti;wi Msi 
ft5ftT?t^ «1^5f fiftflVf I M^ 

'8 f^rl f*t^ 'sHri 

tif^« ^ i[t^ I f^^Ttf*Wli 

Tjt^t^ i2ftsfirl 

cTtfwi 

C^t^ ^Tf"! I ^i'®^" 

^ m ' 

w.m-w ^^tJ? 

?ftmi ^ ^ 



( ) 

(TT^ nt^ C^ f^fsT 

m ^ ff I fe^tsr, 

Tl C'^’sf?! wr^ feftft f^?=[ST I tfl't 

^ns ■¥«m c^t^ CF^ iflrt ; c^ 

f^fsf OT*f^ C25r?f^^t^c^^ f?rat^sfjr 

fe?R I fsfir fR^t^T 5TC^ ^ ; 

C’f'tef^Wl, ^fl^^f^?l fwt^ ff 

I 

?r5^ ^u[ fwrtsr ; 

^n5[^ 'ftc^ft ffC5^ I 1%fs(’’?fsrT ^ 

M\ ■^flUt ^1 I Ij? 

^5rt%#tw 'Sft’fin i 

f%fit ^ sn I ^f^-'b' 

^rmi ^ '2tf^ 

2rwl^ ’^Tkusz^ i— 

( > ) 

j^esitjvnlimi, the true uiorship of God. 
giit’^^tt I— ^«ri^ I 

*i* 

?i sn^f ^ (3t5rti ; 

^ c^tF I ' •■ .• * 

^'st.t{ Jrt«r ) wI 

«R ^ 5r^, tN irr^ ^ i 

'■ii^^srt^ '^, ^tf? 

31C5T mtK c^i I * 

«ttWT '^, '®t^ f^ 'srtii ^ '^rtf’f ; 

Ti^?r ^ f ’tti II 



( ) 

( ^ ) 

Reflections on approach of Death, 

^ TOW Cl CWC’T 

liiCTCf 'STfi Wwtn, ?n;? ^ttr,^ C^Wti, 

tf^n wtw Wii «i^r.c?i, 

(W ^us, ^ I 

(Tf^ 

f?C«'C«tW?f I 

-nt^l ^ cwf^c^ ^ 

c^ c^orfe^ Wit ^rtt 

C^ Tt^ ^S«f ^C? ^tcw, ^C«t<f Tt?*!, 

(f ’ffro? *rf^) if c^ ^ ^if# %Ff I 

«r(%?[W ^c®i( if1 I 1%fif ?f^I- 

ftc^tft flc^ I ^tf^iTtfwc^w 

^5ft^ ^fri f^tw- 

wif, ^«tif 

Jf?!,^f? (f^ WCW^Cif c^’fiftif ^?¥l 

fV^tifif*?!^ ^ '2WH ^tw! C^*R 

iffffcir iT^wi ■^c^if* I i 

f^fif c^ fi wf«n wJTtif '2Wif 

'2f4^ ; ^‘ffift^fp^w 

CsTfr^?! ^ftl'Sif I t^’'fii ^'i 
^1 ^c'T^iff;^ ^t^®tT¥i ^Wiw5 ^c^cW'51'®^ 'sffifc^^ 



( ) 

Tt?*! ^ ^ fwti ^rtf% 

?i ^<f^c*fOT «ftf%c^ ^ 1%f5T ^i 

^n I 

-sff^ “^Tu® c^t^ fe5=r^ I 

f^«rii fw '« 'STff^ a 

Tj-^rf •sfc’sm (iiTs ^%- 

%t?i fji’SM 

^j%C«Jf ffTtfwC’i^ f^fjf ^ %5iJf I 
#TC^ C?, ^C# fsi^tn 

w'X^ ^f?i;^f, 

f^i;^ #t^CT (T^^ 

'smt^ '8*^^«ly 1 ;SRJ f^fi( 5j{;ifj SRiSfj 

f^’jpsT ifKfjf^ 

c^ I '^fm\ f®fjr w*f iT>2n:‘i^ ■sff® ct 

asW^tif^ ffc^Tir Jf1, ’«1TI ^n:^r ^5f '« 

Wf^t? Jf#fl f^!?^ ^w ^ it 

I 

c^ C‘W;5 wti t;«=R, ^ 

^STt^STt^ ^Wit 

^f??rl ^ft^ttst ?— 

^‘To you, my* dear colleagues, from whom I have 
received the heartiest sympathy a-nd support, and to 
all our educated young mer, who have not yet cortie 
forward a^ they should have, I leave this Science 
Associatidid of ours as a legacy ^w hich, calculated to 
regenerate our country, you wilf^ I dare say, try your 
best to* improve and develop t6 its utmost capacity.’' 



( ^ ) 

*RT 1 

ftr.itTiM 

5 ( C ^5 fsrf ^ C ^ f « ! 

( 7 R 

1 

C¥t^r CTt^ b\ c^rjtt^ 4t^R 

5t^ C’ri ^raw, 

^ CT fir , 5 i ^<^(11 1 

■0 

^ (7f ttfe? ^ ^tf ’l^l 

^ c * rtr ^ 

4* c^ ftfwr.w 
< 5 ^ isrf^fes 

•8 

f tfef at^ «rrnn ^ 'A 
^ c'rtc^ c^Jt <-‘1 
'5(3TN«tT csit^^i ^cw, 

C’tl ^ 



( ^8 ) 


a 

cwft 5 r : 3 [ — 

(i|3R ^ 

C^ ^11, " 

?%?r sn ^i^or, ^ 

^ f ^«> tl^T ^ U ® " 5 ^ CT I 
'!} 

ft¥f?f^ lii 5n:^f 5^, 

iSi 5 ^ ^ 

C’tl -sft^, 

'Sfc^c® mf I 

(Sfsf^I '5[;j{j '^1^ ^ssTsf, 

fWl ^ 

^sjjf ftirt^t ^ 

^ srl5f ?r i 

(71 '^ Tf ® 

'<8‘fsra ^°Ni?*ff^ 'f^') 

‘^[f% jra«*t '£f^1%, 

. ’f 5(1 '«3C‘l ?(f%, 

^ W®1 C55R ! 

^ c '■ 

( 71 3 rf %^ srtn ^, 

<®c*( 1^ ^Ft<p 



( ) 

mii ftfi sTt^i^ I 

C^ftC^ w ft’5#tft 

?fi c^ w^it^ 

^>1^1 ^ ! 

f^t^ cnnrf^ I 

'5(t/^ ft^I ftW 
^t«>W CWC«tJf t^tsl 

fjf^ ’ 

•^xs"^ t • 



( ) 

I 

( ir^^tir, ^^r, fe, f®, (sst, fjj, <stt^, ) 

^twta f%c?rn;«R;^^* >ii;5f ^srt«f^ 

I ^ jr:^ ; 

in 1 , fV ^v^jf! ■^f??rl- 

C^ ^t^rtCW "STSet® I ^ ^ 

I (71 ^ ^rWc^ ^1 ff ^ 

flfV«.^ •SifQ ^ C^Sf ^ 

r^cT i^i ^ I 

fV^ fT<m ^tii ^^¥1 

^1 c^t^fTf ^trri ^ 

-2f#?rT? id I '^il 

«2f€t'¥t? C^5R ?1wl ! f®fif ft^Tl'T 

C3ptu5 '^fir^d sT^tifif tr^-^ :$ 'srt^ f^f^Td 
sd I a nwH rd ^jfTw 

■^tcT #d® 'Q 

; jCX^ lf% 'S 

cw%i ’ftr^ 

(7T^ ^Pi^if 'snra^ftisi 

c¥tos (?d^?m ^ #t^ 

c^c^ I ^Tral ^tt^ ? «(i'^ ^’tt^, 

<2fi#d® ^-^Td I ^®Kt 

fw id ’ftf^ iTT, SRTf ^ tt^- ■#ns 
'sfi^tr^ ^ I »»c^di«il«T «rtt%?rl 

ttwi "sitwi f^«rr^ 

^rf's ^J?c^ I "Sfprai ttrf? 

tid<^^ ^?rt%f*( I (7T m 



( '5*1 ) 

^1%!:«T <t?r5f ■^‘I'l off^^ I 

#t^ (7r«n <si *2f?c^ src^ i 

^fi ji-^c«i'| 'srfcf^ I 

'srf^, 5IW '^Tf % a TO ^f^fir 

sr^-^wtusf ^W¥ 

^ (‘l'^ ^511 I f%f^ '5rtt*M¥ C¥¥<1 «tC¥ 

f^^nlf*W ^f¥¥tf^C«W ’«t^ ^l^rlT¥t¥t¥J 
^tW I .^sfTt^’t'l sn;^- 

JC5T¥ '2ffWf¥ 5¥S>f^ I sj^tUl 

f^«f TOW ¥f^ Ft%tfTO¥ 

^t^t? #1f^ ^fertf^ I .’ 's^i’f 

sn f^«r%t (wt«rt¥, ntifiiTR ? 

^t^W¥ I fV^ ¥«t¥ srW^'Tt'T 
f^^C.'®'^ ^ ¥°'¥^ Tf¥C«1¥ *(1 

5f^ ^5(te¥ tt5?tw ¥t^ f^«1¥ I 

f tC3i¥ CTO¥ ^ f^^ I 

C¥f®C42T "^WW ^ w ¥i:W«Tt9r ^«0tTO 

^ I ¥«rmw <ii¥, f^ 
'ffw TOk¥ (flCSTl- 

^rtf^ f¥fV««¥t¥ '2f^ I f^? 

^W'8 f^SsWtWW '51^’t 

f&l f¥f^5,Trt, f^S9t¥ '« ¥tf^^®I¥#t^tt^ #f¥C¥¥ 
^'Sfscfsf ■^J fl^T I ^fS^lTtW *lt¥- 

ar¥ ^f^«i¥— ®«rff¥* ft¥ ■^% 

<tte!C¥ I TOt¥¥f¥tp '«f«fj1- 

¥¥t¥, ^TW ^¥Pf, <2ff^ 'Sft^ftWl, ■^''^I555t¥,‘ 
(r5«ff%^— <4^1?! I 



( 'Sb- ) 

3fCWrt^ (ilWt’tTt^r fe^lJf— C3^f^^- 

casi^ I .■^2T c^tf^‘^«f 

I ‘ii’t 

CT't «rtfl^f T«rt# s — 

“Saul the greatest of persecutor became -Paul the 
greatest of the (Jisciples/’ 

fV <#a5t5t'% 

If^ C^tfsf^’tltf^ ■StFti;^ JTl 

JTsrt^ 

4l i 

Tl JTl ; 

I 

b^T, l«nrT, '5r*#rt?pfl ’?irr^"£r?f% 

% I ■^T f¥ ^?p- 

fV?s^ ^Tif '51^*1 

Ttlf, ^ C^’^T tf^TdflWSf c«^ 

JTwr ^i?ir«T sn I 1%f^ wtwr^ fti;?R i 

c^ cw, Jpi ofJT,'’ f% 

■f[^^ CT '8?ii<^ tsr**rf^ 

<2rf^ w?rt5T «Mjr ^ f¥f^ sn:^, 

*t^ ^ at% ^«rtTr ^ ^ 

^ ^ I '«rHl \?t^ ^sr, 

?rtf^ I 



( ) 


^itf^ CTfsf ; (<1<I°, ^ftif »ffte(^ 

^Tfer ^fsR ^ ■^Iwl- 

ff C5W ^«fil'9 ■^f?- 

I ^ f^fsf WtWf? 

?ifC<1 ’5rff^% ; (<l^ ^^TTl 

^Fs^® ^ '£f^t*f1 "^f^- 

c^ ^rl I 1%1%«>itl ■?Twi 

'e'wlTft%‘Utfw cwf%l ot?- 

f^ssti? ^tsrl- 

^\\ ‘^«f ^?rrffc^ I ^- 

^’srK f^t^ 

m, mwm t.^^-2fw® f^sstJitiiSTtT 

^55tJfNr5irM55^ ’t’f ’tft^T I 

5^51 'sm "ftf^ I ^ 

^ T I ^ '« 

I ^lif^.f%f^ 'Sft'l 

‘^'1 I ‘^Tl, w f^, W 

<2):!%^ ^ 5r^«> €ff%^?rvj5tF{(‘i Tf??l 

ff ST I (pft f^, ^ '« 

sf^sf ■^TTl 

^tsrtrr sp^ *<sif%il ^fl- 

fesR.| 'srfV^tft 

W ^ fwf^ sfC^asTtSf 

TJWC^t^ ^ttfcjR I ^ ^¥ ^ 

sr»t^ WT ^*rf^ '4 p 'TfC’T ' 

5l%fi f?fffT:f5T I *TW srfsiTw 



( 8- ) 

'Sff*!- 

^vw\^ 

'8 ^ I f^ ’^c’f «rtf^?ri 

CWf<Rrttfl®H, 1%^ 'S CT 

sf^sfCf ^5tft5rt 51^- 

^ I "srWTf^ 5n;w- 

sitc^T^ '2rf«i<ii:*i 

I 1i®t^pr«t? ^?i 

5p®?rt^ ?(*$>2fT«i '9 %?i^ ! « 'n;'^ 

’£R«T ^t'^R^'Sl '^t'5^ 

^n I wti '2ff^c**f 

^s^rt^iT^* (7IW, 

^gglXJRT '^'^'®r?r — f^R ^rf^ ^*rt1^4 

I 'SftU® 'srtf^fl 

*tf%C^J(, CW^'^ '^asfTf <>fj|«1 

fsU c^ WT 

^r^i? «(<'2tt‘t^i ^1 ^1% I 
(• ^')' 

'«(Wit ^^nfl 5(c^ cwf^ CT I 

c? f^ '^TtTif ^ ^>n^ I 
C5t5itf^ «rt‘i5R, 'Sf^*' i ’ 

^ OT TTtt^T ^ ?tf?(«^ < * 

'Sf^ (?m H ^ c«tT I 

(ll<Rt<3/^*W?5 «R, fJTJI ^ W^Tt^' ; 

^tW^ «tTf¥c^ ’srsn:*!, ^c*) 

a«t WtCn fW'Q F5lC‘t, ^ ^ I 



( 8 ^ ) 


( ^ ) 

JTl a 5R, “PR ^PfSR, 

*f3p ^f(7t ^ 51^ ^ I 

‘iliIRCf 'SrtI ^srWf , CTC^ C^?, 

(TSt^rt? ¥t^ I 

' 5rtl1 

cw^ ^ ' . 

-.-' ftfc^ c^fsrfif ^«f5pr I 

#t^, cwf^fi;^ ^«tJf, 

(R ^V ^s«f ^ti sift fwi;5T, 

CT ^ ^tcf, fsi^ 

(f npfci^ “fpisi) sict ^ ' 

(R »tlR Msi -^^^tfll^isi 

(stti I fsi^^si;^ 

»RTm «IT%1 '^itf^i’^sf 

^%tffiPTSfl tf^ <2ffwr'2fft^ C^tsil’t 

ftff^ ^ sft^— f^fsf (Pt^ f^^sf 

CM I 5fC^®«T6ipR '^wt^ 5f^’'5rt5rffr!;^^ 
'SfrfT^ Rft*l 

^Urtif ^ ^Wfwc^ '^1 1 

«(t^i 

I ^tfsi ^?f ^^•'sroftW'i 

I ^ Tttr 

■^fn1 f^tUfs? ‘iftf^RR i 

s(i[W^ ^1%ir« (Ptf^ ^ 

^fc^ ; fV^ ^ttt?f ni ^t% 

5l1 I f%f^ (Pf '^t^ 



( 85. ) 

^firi I ‘ii^ 

JT^ir^ ^rtf^ ^ '^fsf, 

?f^1 5lC^S^C«Tif 'spff'f «rff^ ^ 1 

— ^sftC^Tt^, ^tl*! 'i^'i°f[ ' 11 


I 

^'?i% Jic^s^ftc^ra, in^ >r»T ^5F 

I ^°s5Tc^, fV ^fcsif^^ti >ra\n? 

‘il'^STti^' 5fC^3«Tt«T I 5R;^«Tt^ 

Ji^q, cTw 5iT3i ,^m«fT?*i 

^srt^ 'srfe^ ^ f^‘rrpi5j '«tjtf'® 

'5f^ ^^fwi I 

5Tf^ 

cwft^ c«Tr^^^ I ' '®if^ 

^\^ c^ 

5JC^5«Tt^ fetasti "sPTTt^ CTt^’l ■^?R;?*^*f ^'5^- 
fTR \ cf t& ^tt 

5n:^$ csrN C5r^ 

'sprfi^ ^ jfi I ^‘Ti 

c^ ^ ^ ofH ! c^ ^f%, »ra*T 



( 8^3 ) 

3ftc3r^^ rm f|r?R i (^?r 

C*m ^ 'STfi^rtsf <ii^« 

c*f^ ^tft’JFtif f f® «t^ 5 ^fT:?ir i 

■^fiw 

Ji*r«tc^'2f«r5f ^Tsf 'srR^ ^ft?i- 

; f%j^ ^ ^ (RUE9r 

'•■^ c5f1%nF?r^c?fcwf%f^jnpr f^R?^ f^j?r- 

^t3i ffc^^ I ^-f’tnw 

c^ ?R*Wiri 

«ftf^« I ^t^?t ,— “(Rf^- 

^^THR 

<21^ c^, wir ^ 

W5f ^tf^ fFf^ r:^- 

?Ttc^ 'srm fwc^ i sfcwrt^ 

I f^'^’t'i Wifi'S 

^ % T^\u^ ^\ I” 5lC^5?lt^'8 

wtiR^ ’tr:^ i 

C5lf®C^ ^C5TC^ .(il^f, f®, .>2f«lR ’?fif 

^f^^t-af ■^??rl 'jfir'il ^#^5" srcwrf^ 

■^Vc^ca? 2fc^l I ’TC® f5tV«.^1 

"^f^l fsf? f^5l ^«fTtf%'8 ^cT^’tfs 
STtf^C®!^, ’THR 

Ft%1-.?f^ i (<1^9f JRt^ (i)-^ sf^Rl ^l1^ ; 
’TC^af^rr?! C^sf'S^Itf^ ‘i^‘=tft’ t®fVs.Rl 

^f%?rl mm quack 

f tf^nl fell, wn fe ]\organ’«^ 

Philosophy of Homeopath){*Jft?jqr ^f®11 C^^tf^'®- 



( 88 ) 

JT'fC’T C^'Q’tltf^ 

■^fifC^T*? I Fl'Rf^C^ CTt«Tt^ ^1^*1 » 

^?r59liT ^■'t^ «Ttf^- 

<prs«t?f ^RT ^^3 Ffe'S 

._?(i:;^5rt?=t 

sic^s^rtJTr^ ^trwi cw^f 

^^^5? "^fk^T c^W^ ^Pl4'l 

aT«( 

^f^c?[i i” ^ ^t'® '® 

'•^fflC^fW Rl, ^ ^Sftt^ttf 

Tffes ^ ^ 

^sf»nR^ ii¥d^ (?t 

^ ^*tj I 

^ 

^5f'^\y\\ ^r-tr^ftc^ f%f^ *r® cA^ 

^ ^Ttf’d^R I '2f«(lR 'St'ft^ 

5fTi%:^^, ?t^, 5f^t<rW 

#t^ ; «# ^ts 

c. I. E. ^9ftf^ TftJf 

JI’jfRyiW f^, Jl’Uft^ 

1 ‘ s(Hi 1^ , 

'5R»v«fT ^ f^Ftt?^ 

Ct^(^>j(.y [0^ <M^«fP tCg|^ W '»» 

■^'acult^ of Arts (i|ff Jf^t^l!^ ‘*H(.<P»{, — 41^*^ I'5t5 

C*lfW ^ ■’TOR I <R W ^T ■’pfiiirtif^, 



( ) 

c^c^T (ii ^'Sfi ■^jf I RRnrt 

'«t^t^ ^ Ftft^ '^?n I f%lR 

>r«l ■^?5r, 

^t«fi ■^fen RfWfi ^f%w, 

ir»i? '2ff^ 

'8 ff i:«^JT » 

•’■P^‘1 ^^Wf( ifW, '^'% ^?F, I 

#T^ c?R^ I f^«ntr^t%f^ WTR f*rt ' 

f^fif “I have *an absolute Tiatredi 

for everytliRng false Rt^Ttl ft^TTttt 

f^i! Rti;w, ^tlR ft«tTi ^ ^ ^n, 

w w Rt^rtTf^ 1” 

fe^Ji I Tt^'8 Ft%i ^«rt 
?f^!:^ wtf^c^ sfi I . ?r^ w %wt«Jl<T, ^ 
f^«m ^ f'li, ^?rf%fi5T i 

5RT W W 

rRstI ^ ^s ^iwti?^ 

c’frc^ >ii‘¥wi #1:^ 

^ -^fw^ '5!> ^rf^ cw^f, 

Wo ^ 

tilf^lfl.'fe^ "siji:?*! fwtF 

^c<T^ I f^ ^ 

^it^csiif vsm^r #Ri 

(r®w?f f^wtJT ?it^ ’p’a 

c^ irl ^ I” ^ ■• ^ y 

?I<R (TlfiR* %;5R, 



( 8'^ ) 

f 

f^ sRj TTt'ft?)'! Tf?Rrt?r ^ 

^ I ^fsic^ 5R:wTr?r “'®rtf^ 

(Tif^TP ^Wr^ Tt^fT wl ^rt^ ■jplk^ ^ui, 

f^SsW 5P5 ^Tf ^StTTf® 

f^2T ! 

51^2 w? (Ttf^^tTtf^^ vslwl? sTt^niT 

C^^US ^rPR,— C^TfSfCW? ^ ‘il^’ftfJT Tt^rW' ■ 
c^«^Tf^ C5f1^%1 G5if^ >5ts ^- 

GffTts^^wOT, — ^^«rffif «i»f<i^lf c«T«ri I fsU 

^iWt ^#nn ^!;^, ^ of<<f ! 

■^wtt • (7i#ftii ^ ^^1<l 

? c^t? ^ ^5?}^ jf( 'i(sf- 

JTfr'W ’sp^fgl c^'-^ !” 'st^^ ?r^tf 

f^ir i f^f^r i 

"srt^ wf^ >iWs> 

'^\^^, f%f^ fV^ 

c^rci? I .f%f^ -sr’fcVt f^^'5r ^«rKt^i 

I 

^ '’Tt^rt^, c^tii <ii ’ra't (r^? ?” 
Tf^«Tl «TTf^C^ I 

f^, ifflw ^ "SfW '5(^?f 
fW^tf^f^ C^f I* '®t^t?f 
5f^3i ^sf^^t^TeT, f^r%5[?r^*5n;«ff '^l^ 

I I 

5itfii Ji”s«rwr’rr«« 



( S'! ) 

; ¥r«5t? 4 ^sftl^ 

>2fi?rf^ I 

wt¥ ^A fi^, wit? '2ff^ 
,hwT?tc«r? ?t®f?^iT#t i M? i<r 

l^tt’Wi;'?? i®*!! OfR^rl?, i«R ^t^w? ^?i;i? 

Ii7¥? ?f5=T c?t? ^f?r« <?i^? n, in- 
stil ^f^t:w? ^s<r fiRtiR ??i<?^?'^ti^? I 
'"^ iTc»n la'll -Tfiiffe^i ^t^ 

i^t^'S ^ 1 % cwfic^t ^ttfic^i n I 

w atw ’ttf^ ,— 

^ It'S Cl ®itc? 

^f? cwc? 1115 ‘^^bti5 

^2Ca? ^^? It'S (J ltd ltd 

^t^r? will ltd fii^ ^fic^ I ^^ici 
Cl?? fii^c^ tf^t^df f5«t? irti cad 

?5'11 I i2r|%fll fllfl^lic^ fsfl 

Clt^C^ tdtll^ '^11 'Sfltl I «W? 

Itl f^i ^t^t? JTl'^td? flfV^.ll'at'lt^ 1^1 
i?rcfi?>%t, '^id? »'^5?i? 

fl'»? "^fldSl, Itltir «ttdJ? '^11^1 ^flll f«fl 
1^ citi.'itdW "^itdi I ^*t^ c?t%? 
tt%i^ ‘^’‘itto Ml. vm- 

< 2 fC®r^ symptom fwf5l1 '^11^^^51‘^flC^ 

^f^f? '^11 ^1^ fii^ I '©11 

• fwc^l Il;* ^fi^ Ci©it? '®df^fl^?ii? 
'§11 It fwl C?R^ ’tcit? fl#w -^FflC^l, 11- 
vff5t 'Q ^td? ^5t cit^td 



( 8^- ) 

fvfJI ^ ;rl, W W 

^s.jT^tf«f^ ^ ^ «rt^ I 
1%rjr 'srsfirrJT fjn:®f 

oft ‘Rita'S 

f^«T JTti ifc^, Tt^, c^r%»f, 

j?, f^sar^T, ^'t*rt5 's f5fV«.jrt*tt3f ^4- 

c^ ■21^ ^?5rii*i m‘ 

%ti 

’arT^ ?Tf^ 

c*^ 'Q f¥«r?rttf 

JTtft^ ^ 

feff .— 

^‘For the sake of knowledge consume 
thyself like a candle.” ^ 

?r^% ^t5ft«n '€ spi 

^f?¥tf|C2=R I ( tljJJPf ?) 

« ^ 

iT^— I - 



f?T‘l ^ffiitr.fJi' c^ 

■3^ c^rftc^ w ii]Uz^ c^ ■^?i *^1 c^Ji— (PT 

C5^ '« fjnfji it^'Q 5f^«- 1 (Tit'll? 

1%f?? 1^1 ??"4-ttT ?1? 

?i:^ ?iTin 5t^ ?fw 

^ Id I (Tit'll ?i ^ it#rtt '« cat'll ; f’tfn? 

irdi't ! irt^'s (n^ ciit'fi; mirffw'e'si^rt?! 
(n^ t’rfif? it^ irtw ! 

c? ^tif, 

tt^t? ‘ii?tc?? %?t? ^ ^^fstrtif , ?t?t? 

31^ ??tc^ '#5[ti;'i 

(ii ^«ti:?? fin;it'« f?fii ^it? 

^?i w*^ C“i1?^l^ 

■?rf|;irt •JFTOC^r ii^%4^?ti:? ’nqii 
. cn\ ^'I7#tf% ^T^t? ?CWIt5l '^'U ■?ttt 

(TtJ‘1t?| ?t^ fFlfW I %f^fiI'Q ?Tt? ffr- 

-^lius ^tfdtd fttfsin- 

fitCW? f ^ ’ifw ■5r-'f?ttl, wt#t? 
m «H7 '®^** ?tf«t?irf^fir ^- 

. c^ ntisi^flffinir 

C^i’tC'l? ?C^ (Trt’t‘fw'\^ I 



-‘1 ^«ri ’srss^ 

^rcjf a ^f% ?1 f^^ft^t 

5rr^c^ ?|^ ^ju't <<1^ ^r^'tim:'^ ^-' 

1%^ ^ f ^f??rT- 

I ^^*11 in ^?r- 

c^if “(Tf:»t?f c^ (?f'*f:^ nt^ «rtf?T 

'■& CTOI”— "sfsfK ^r^asti ;i, 

if?ftfn7$?[ cnw-cas^^ 

>2fT5ltf‘l¥ 'Q ^5nft 5f^t^ Tt^ 

'5ff?*’®ft^ ’srfsrfTTft ¥f5¥l 

(Tf!?^ iiOT in® iit^ cn^ Ft^rm 

^«ri (Tfu'f^ c«i^ 
¥^1^1?— '8 t¥l 
^c-«ra c^i <ii«fn ^t¥i?r 

■^stc^ cn't 

5f¥t^5n^ ^iii'<F 

^<*ltiTif-^#?I f®fiT C«) 

m^<=\ ifw '« Ffe^w »n;ir¥ ^##- 

:5Wr¥ C¥f5[il'f^f¥i;^if I ^t¥, iff? 

int¥ 

«rtfV^ ^t¥i ^ wcipf 's 5n:¥® 

i[C«(T^ f^^TftFl ifft'® I (7T ilirtw 

^nF(n®¥ crt^tf^^ 

in*r¥^ i^i it^, ^ '®n5r^^c«!^‘ 



( ) 


?t'8'5t^ 3rf|«=r isjtcw 

WS[ ^?r ; 

<il'^ (7M If c=r ; 

^'TT#t° trtiM 'ii'^’flfif 

51?^ ^fsi^'S 

^fm f*r«^ ‘i'l'^fftsf '« 

^tf<i?ftff 1^1=1 1 

■*^t^r^ ttft? «itf^?it^‘ ^^t?[ 

f%^#f t 's 

^Um ^.5=if?if»m 

^t^¥l ^ ; CT’ttW f’‘l^?-f^l’ra t'^l^'^iS 

'6 5ff«i^, 'S 

I ^ (TtfST,"^?! ■^T,5=1W ^^¥l (ii^^ 

''•ii^r, ^€t< Unlit 

«irMf*fsl (?f«ft^^l >211^^ 's ^?ri?f»i’t 


I bb-'b'O f^’i'rt'f ^t? c^'jiT?’.?iii 

f^U f®, '« ^t^tr3 

5j^t»t1l f^ft^ I (^“^^ifTl- 

'^?r5i (ii5(, f^, c^ ; 


« c’llnfS*’ =raM>i a?*! TO? I 

ttw Wn'Wf’i^ 

«tft«w>«OT.«t«5 =n:^ ’m^st « ««- 

f,^,,i W W’tW 





( ) 

I C^f5l'SnTTf«tT 

51^ f^w '2fFt? i "sh’Si 

f^c*fw?[ cff^t 

< 

“^fTf^s iy« l” 

c^ 's c^i:^ f^tfti;*! 

^^r?[ '2ff® •'it^'Qi's 

^55lfir« ^ VtfVi^ ^ I »(1^-^^- 

^^Tffjf-T^ZZT^ ^fs CTff«f¥l ■^i 

ft?ti I Clt^ c^ 

(TI fV !— c^ ^ (^'^- 

^ I ^ 2f 

c^ ; Wft “^tif ^t»t1 

'sfji "^di’^i:^ ?” 

^fis't? (3rt^ji '^'ftc^ ■^’*n ^- 

"fjp*R ^rt^, ^^*1 tt^ — i” ^Tps^- 

T[^zj citf^^ '®[t^ 

cwW ^ 

5f?iTn c’twJT, fff c-^'t 

^Tc^^f^faul cwf ciic*t 

*tfrc^^ ^ 

* <?ff^i;^ ^ #1- 



( ) 

jffl, 41*1- 

n*! c^ eft !” '8 f^jrft, c^f«rtif 

tq ^ few fe^ 

Sfl J (fe^ ^tfk "Wtl 'ilWfjfJf 

c^i fe 

w^ !’— fefir ff ^ ^ ^^?ri 
“^f?— fe mzB \ ! ^retust ^ fi c’fw ^ fft 

fet cfewl— ^ft fe,.^?tttfe !” ^t?r 

■'iu3<?1 wwt Vffe 'Q 

^fff I ^5R Ti JTtsfOT wt5it feyti;w fe- 

^ !— ^ft ^tfew ^t’S ^ ! ce^ 

^feTf|-=-^5(fjj M\ '2ff^ 

TpffT'^ ?itPt!;'^, ^rtif wtfe^^ 

m 1 feci ‘ii^ fwf 

V»ri 'wrficw itfei irt i 

(4w jfici few^n fwi ^n tr^i 

citfe «ti 'ifer, fe^ fetc^ 11 '®rar 

i2!Tti il ^-feV*i1 'wferw ’itci iw 
■wfel citfe 'wfei wfeti wfec^ ifeici wlift- 
C?R CII ^'0*[& fee'll! III ^tfel^ III 

•^fefwwi— ICWC^ 
feciiffen— “fe^ ! 'WWl fefe^H 
S5l fei ’jijfe — 

Ife, H ffe^ I I '” 

•wiwi’wfetcii fin, 

fecf ? Tm^ 

cwi, iWtc^* 



( <f8 ) 


vQ ^^5T5rm ^Wc^ ^wi;^tT 

f^-'Sfvfsfl;^ C^'t?R-?rtf^ «TT«MC^ 

■^«fi ^ <ij'^'® ^t? ^ lii'^^ci^Q 

'6 ’ft^t? ; 

^#!rt^. ^t’t "^f^l C*tT«5f®^ 


¥ti stc^ ; 

5T^»f^ lii'^t^ 

^cw*f C4C5T? (71 '2f% 

(5^, '9 

^CI, wff Tl <tfQl ^n ;■ ■RcTfC*!^ 

5f&^t#t^t ^tF^-^ferCT "^OI 

^1?r « 'Hv^k 




-sf (7if?i7T5 5((;^ '5(c^^ 

7f5T, '8 'stF^^ 

•^' fi i ^ l^ t j *^c*^ <2tTWi»ti:^ '®PT^ 


'■'sfiR snrf^ 



, ( ) 

irfft Jitirc*? 

'^Ff’ftCJT c^ 

^if Jfl, 

jRf '^fir?Tt5 ^f5r*fjfc?ra ^^i5^■ra^ 

cwc^*^t^ jf? ^ '<3^3sf5r?^fsFT(rfi? c®r,«i?f1 
’itft 'S (r^*ff?^^ <F'^t«F 

«tf^ I ■^•|^-(7tTt^ flSf- 

^\, ’EFR '8 ■IfT'l I 

'-*JTfft-^OT 15^- 

iRC’t? 5fei?Rf% 

?f«rt^T«fT 

^tRsF*! *llTI'^-f^i;»FTR 
— 1%1 r ^«F^F -^^r^t^t? C'Fffl^— 
%?FJT tSfarf^f:® s^i JTRRt^ n®1 R?^t- 

FR^ W¥ ^1T|W ^t«(*RF:'l ^^T?F M^F ^f?FF;?iq 

“Rff^ C*ff??, RWC^ ^tffT ^1 Rl^tSF 
^^FR, fF^ ^¥tfl'fF;^ ^13^? 

®f¥Tl% WR 1% ^°sRf^.(Tf'«1Fl’ ?” 

(R f^Sat^SF^ 5F^^ RfwR* 5FF;«fJ ?t‘tl 
Rf^fjFiF '5 '8 

^RR, ’(R f5^!RW iFftfR RtFRFtiRtt «fF'^-', 

^^FF'^, fF^ >8 tR.^R '»Ft^FRW^ ttR ^FF^, ’EFRI 
f%? R1R f^FF^^ ^*^FF?Rl, TRt^R«F>^FFn*t 
'STR ^ ^f%^^R?FFF?f^J[5j— (RR wI- 
FFJR '« RssfS^iFirFFSFT’^ «TFF^ «F^lRt '2FWt*FtI, 'ilFyFF»F 

JF^tR^FtfJvfCif^ Tf^I^ 3S^ ^tsi C5lt^ ^ ^ CF^t^ 

^Rrwt f^R ?ml fw^T ^V?^5FlT 



( > : • 

4 

f^satJ^cT "^f^Tt^ f<r^fwt^i?ra 

m ^r^n? '8 

?lt« ff C?R ; C^ ^tl^ltF- 

Ji^«ii w 

^■»i,.’?w 'Q ^ «ff’^’«*- 

f$fi{ 

^T^ft?t '^f^TTff^ '®re^T 
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